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MARYLAND, Pikesville, Baltimore Co. 


{% SUMMER SESSION IN ST. 
Mark’s School begins July 6th. The 9th year and 
Fall Term opens Oct. Ist. Boarding department ifer boys 
under 14 years) limited to eight. erms from October to 
July, $300; the entire year, $400. For circulars, etc 
Miss WHITTINGHAM 


M ARYLAND, 
UPIN S 


opens Sept. > 


SCHOOL 


, Principal. 





MARYLA! AND, », Oxford 

ARYLAND MILITARY AND NA 

val Academy .—Opens September 16th. For cata 
R. H. ROGERS Sec retary. 
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§ Pre 
References } Dr. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
OME SCHOOL FOR NERVOUS 
Delicate Children and vous. 
Mrs. D. HERRICK, Prin 
J. H. Seelye, pty ‘ollewe, 
“Alan McL. Hamilton, New York. 


AND 


students received in Music, 
Travel, and other dep ut “pe nts 


Art, Preparation for Foreign 
House made cheerful and 


healthful by Wood n the Hearth. Refers by per 
mission to the k ot | ev Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New 
York; Rev. A. P. Peabody. D.D.. Cambridge, Mass, and 


lars. Please send for circular 


many other eminent sc! 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bost om, 37 W. Cedar St 
WE MISSES DUNN WILL RECELV: 
into their home (Oct. 1 to oe 15, fifth vear) five 
iz ladies who have completed vurse of study and 





wish to pursue the following speci ulties : 





Music and its His wy: History of Art; American Lite 
rature; the Gert Language and Literature; Shak 
speare and Werte rth, with Prof. H. N. Hudson 


r circular and re fi rences in this cotuntry and in Ger 
many (where tl re © years of study were spent), address 
THE Misses DUNN 


Ro ston, Otis Place. Brimmer St 
4CE SCHOOL 
and Advanced instru tion for 


“Massa ‘HUSETTS 


,= O7TTS PL. 
both Preparatory 


Girls. The next year begins Oct. 5th. The Principal, 
Mrs. C. B. Martin, will receive Two pupils in her own 
family. Address for Circulars, Otis Place, Brimmer St 


OFFERS 


RTER Principals 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 


|e i ARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 

HELEN MAGILL, 


of Swarthmore C lle we, 
Cambridge, 


Ph.D., 
Boston Unive rsity, 
England. 


Graduate 
and Newnham College 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton 
I] "EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School. The 35d year of this Family 
and Day Scoool for Boys and Girls begins Sept. 16 


Address NaTH’L T. ALLEN 
. MIcHIGAN, Ann Arbor 

(ea OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSI 
. v of Michigan. Pharmacy: analytical and manu 
facturing chemistry. High-school preparation required. 


ALBERT B, Presco7t, Dean. 


” HIGAN, Detroit, 457 Second Ave. 
JONES, PRIVATE 


re Home School for Boys 


(Cass Park). 


ACADEMY 


See also next page 
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NEw rw 7: Portsmou 
. MORGAN’ s SCHOOL FOR 
Young at. —Reopens September 28, 1885. 


NEW JERSEY, Elizabeth, 306 West Grand St. 4 
V RS. E.H. MULDAURS HOME AND 
l Day School for Young Ladies and Children will 
reopen Sept. 2ist. Number of boarders limited to four. 


NEw JERSEY, Freehold. 
VYREEHOLD INSTITUTE. — Prepares 
boys and young men for Business, and for Prince- 
ton, C ohuanbéa, Yale, and Harvard. Backward bo ys taught 
privately. Rev. A. G. . CHAMBERS, A.M., Principai. 





NEw JERSEY, Morristown b 
l ISS £. ELIZABETH DANA _ RE:- 
opens the Seminary September 23. Resident 
native French teacher. Superior teachers of vocal and 
instrumental music and art. Board and tuition in Eng 
oy and French $500 per annum. Circulars on applica- 
fon 
NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 
‘7. HILDA’S SCHOOL.—A BOARDING 
School for Girls. Under the charge of the Sis- 
ters of St. John Baptist. Sixth year begins September 28, 
For terms, etc., address “THE SISTER IN CHARGE. 











NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 


o« 
« 


will reopen September 2 





NEw JERSEY, Pennington 
ENNINGTON SEMINARY OFFERS 
rare educational facilities for boys and girls. Steam 
heaters, gas, fire escapes, perfect sanitary —, ements. 
Over $20,000 in improvements this season. High and 
healthful. For circulars, ete., a address THOS. |] HANLON, D.D. D. 





BW JERSEY, Princeton. 
DRE BPARA TORY SCHOOL.—A P repara- 
tory institution for Princeton, Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia. Reference by special permission to President 
James McCosh. Reopens Sept. 24. Address 
J. REMSEN- BisHor, | Head Master. 





New Jersey, Su Summit. , 
UMMIT ACADEM Y.—Location unsur— 


passed for healthfulness ; reopens § . 
“Address JAMES. HEARD, A. Principal. _ 


NEW York. Aurora, Cayuga Lake e. Bok 
JELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and art. 
Location beautiful and healthful. Session begins Sept. 
16, 1885. Send for catalogue. E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., 
President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 138 Montague St. 
ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINAR Y.— 
Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies. The 
35th year will begin Sept. 23d. A College Course given. 
For Circulars apply to CHARLES E. WEsT, 
Principal. _ 


~NEW York, Brooklyn, 110 Schermerhorn St. 
PRE: NDS’ SCHOOL.—REOPENS 9TH 
month, 15th. A mune ¢ preparatory school for 
Boys and Girls. P,. PEcKHAM, Principal. 
_ Apply by postal for c penton 
New York Ciry, 314 E. 15th St. aes 
MERICAN KINDERGARTEN NOR- 
mal School.—Miss Coe, having returned from a 
Summer Session in Nebraska, will resume her classes 
Sept. 15. Address E. M. Cor, Principal and Ed. of Am. 
Kindergarten Magazine. + received at any time. 


NEw YorK Crry, 20 W. 4: 
RTHUR H. CU TLE RS SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. 
Autumn term —— Wednesday, September 30. 
Mr. Cutler will be at the class-rooms, No. 20 West 43d 
Street, after Tuesday, September 15 sth. 


New York City, 38 West 59th Street. 3 
“OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF DOC- 
tor J. Sachs, reopens Thursday, September 17. 
Thorough preparation for one. ce eclally JOHNS 
HOPKINS, HARVARD, YALE, COIL IA, and COR- 
NELL) and scientific schools ; _ oF business 
course. French and German form ee features of 
regular scheme of instruction. Circulars containing de- 
tails of the school’s work sent on apptention. 
NEw YORK rr ITY, r, 6th avi e. and 424 St. 
Be - UMBIA INSTITUTE.—E,. Fowler, 
Principal. ~~ for College or business. Pri. 
mary Department, Military Drill, Gymnasium, large Play- 
room, lofty, well-ventilated sc ‘hoolrooms. Boarders re- 
ceived. Catalogues on application. Reopens Sept. 28th. 
New York Clry, 315 W. 57th St. a 
iF, AND MME. VAN NORMAN’S 
. School for Ladies and Children (founded 1857) will 
reopen October 1. 
NEW YORK City, 43 West 39th Street. 
H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
* Reopens September 30. Principal at home after 
~ September 15th. 
~~ New York City, Nos. 6 and 8 East 59d St. 
TRS. SYLVANUS REEDS BOARD- 
ing and Day School for Young Ladies.—The un- 
recedented interest and scholarship in this school dur- 
ng the past year have justified its progressive policy, 
and the rule of securing in every dopertasent the highest 
quality of teaching which can be obtained. 22d 
year begins Oct. 1. 
_ _ NEwY , Crry, 51 W. 52d St. 
ny RS. J. A. GALLAHER has removed her 


School - Y ome Ladies from 450 Madison Ave- 

















nue to 51 West 52d St. A thorough French education. 
Highest standard in English and classical studies. Circu- 
lars sent on application. 


NEW YORK City, 148 Madison Avenue. 5s 
) RS. ROBERTS and MISS WALKER'S 
d English and French Day School for Young La 
dies and Little Girls will reopen Tuesday, September 
29th 
No Home st udy for pu pils under fourtee ‘n. 


New York CIty, 37 E. : 
MS. SNEAD'S fees aaa English School 
for Y — Ladies and Children.—Efficient ¢ orps 
of successful teac ers; most approved methods ; natives 
for languages ; Kindergarten. 
NEW York Crry, 56 West! 55th S 
RS. RAWLINS’ S SCHOOL WILT 
reopen September 21. Mrs. Rawlins willbe at 
home after September 1. Circulars on application. 
New York City, Washington Heights. ae 
TISS AUDUBON’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children.—Boarders limited to 
six. Address Miss AUDUBON, Station M, New York City. 
New York city, 66 West 45th St. 
M's REYNOLDS’S FAMILY 


Day School will reopen Sept. 30, 1885. 





AND 


New York City, 711 AND 713 FIFTH AVENUE, Op 
posite Dr. Hall’s Church. 
Jj LILLE. RUEL AND MISS ANNIE 
Brown will reopen their English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Girls Oct. 1. 


NEW YORK Clty, 26 West 43d Street. 
Yous ATE SCHOOL F OR BOYS. 
WALLER HOoLtipay, } 
ALFRED N, FULLER, 
Thirteenth year begins Sept. 30th. 
A few boarding pupils taken 


NEW YOrK Cry, 32 Fast 45th Street. 
“CHOOL OF MINES PREPARATOR } 
School. A High School of Science and English. 
J. Woodbridge Davis, C.E., Ph.D., Principal. 

Here can be obtained a good general education, with a 
little = leaning toward science and English anda 
little less toward the ancient languages than is common ; 
but thorough in everything. Introductory to all scien: 
tific colleges. Four years’ course, inc luding French, Ger 
man, and Latin. No primary department. Daily session, 
9 4 M.tolp. mM. Reopens October 1. Circulars on appli 
cation. 


New York C ITY, 231 E. | 

hs ee JOHN B. 4P TIST. SCHOOL FOR 
Girls.—The school is pleasantly situated on Stuy 
vesant Square,and is a new building planned tosupply all 
tnat can be require d for the comfort and well being of 
the pupils. Resident French and English teachers. Pro 

fessors for French, Science, etc. Address 

SISTER IN Cu ARGE. 


~ New York, Garden C ity, , Long Island. 
WE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF 

Paul, Diocese of Long Island, opens » 23. 
Equipment complete. Healthful location. Facilities un 
surpassed. Competent staff of instructors. Military 
ofticer detailed by U. S. Government. Terms $400 a 
year. For further particulars apply to CHARLES STURTE 
VANT Moore, A.B. —o Head Master. 


~NEW YORK, Nya 7 
TYACK-ON. WUD SON Seminary for Girls. 

L —Charming location ; thorough training. English. 
Music, Languages. Address Mrs. IMOGENE BERTHOLF, Prin 

NEW YORK, Oswego. 
"INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, — 
Rare oppartunities afforded. Send for circular to 
SHATE NORMAL Sc CHOOL. 


¢ Principals. 





~NEW YORK, Poughkeepsie 
WVERVIEW ACADEMY.—FITS FOR 
any College or Government Academy, for Business 
and Social Relations. U.S. officer, de tailed by Secretary 
of War, Commandant. Springfield Cadet Rifles. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principais. 





NEW YORK, Rocheste r, ‘17 Grove Place. 
A ISS MARY A. DOOLITTLE’S 
Boarding and Boy School for Young Ladies will 
reopen September 14, 1885. 


NEW YORK, Rye. : 
ARK Institute “or B Boys, 24 miles from N.Y. 
on L. I. Sound. Rev. 8. B. Ratusun, M.A., S.T.B. 


NEw Y« RK, Sing | Sing. 
/ R. HOLBROOK’S MILITARY 


School. —Reopens Wednesday evening, September 





16th. 
_ Address Rev. D. A. HoLBrook, Ph.D. 


NEW York, Sing Sing. 
nV TZ. PLEASANT MILITARY ACA- 

demy. A select Boarding-School for Boys. The 
course of instruction embraces the following depart 
ments: Classical, Modern Languages, Elementary. 
Mathematical, English Studies, and Natural Science. 
Classes are also formed in Music, Drawing, Fencing, and 
Elocution. A thoroughly organized Military Department 
Riding School, Model Gymnasium, and Workshop. Wi 1i 
reopen Thursday, Se pt.17. J. Howe ALLEN, Principal. — 


NEW YORK, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—A 
Boarding School for Boys. $350 per an 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


~ NEw YORK, Utica. 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL for YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next school pny gins Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be made early. 


ee York, W est New Brighton, Staten Island. 
AUSTIN’ S SCHOOL.—Church School 
< the highest class. Terms, $500. Rector, Rev. Al 
fred G. Mortimer, B.D. ; Ass’ts: Rev. G. E. Cranston, M.A., 
Rev. W. B. Frisby, M.A., Rev. B. S. Lassiter, M.A., Rev. E. 
Barlow, M.A., W. F. Reed B. H., Mr. R. R. H. ‘Hicks, and others. 


OHIO, Cincinnat 
| hag NTAL "BU TRN INSTITUTE FOR 
Y may A Ladies.—Family and Day School; beauti- 
ful location; large grounds; thorough 
Music and Art advan 
Fall session opens September 23. 
Address H. THANE MILLER, President. 


= wlitary 





holarship ; best 
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OnIO, Cincinnati, 28 Auburn Ave., 

ISS ARMSTRONG 
Young Ladies and Misses. 

23, 1885. 


Mt. Auburn. 


S SCHOOL FOR 


Application should be 


A 
Fall term opens Sept. 


made early. 
( ‘ire ulars contain full information. 


Oxt0, Cincinnati, 166 W. Seventh St. 

j ISS STORER AND MISS LUPTON 
E will ane a n their School Sept. 23, 1885. They aim 
to lay the foundation of a sound general education, or to 
= pare pupils for the Harvard examination or any col 
ege open to women. For circulars or any further in 
house. ion, inquire in person or by letter at the School 
2ouse 


ange: ~ OHIO, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. we 
NV ISS NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS 
will reopen their English and French Family and 
Day School Sept. 23. The Home and School are separate. 
Particulars from circular. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.- 
Px Bryn Mawr College, near Philadelphia, will open 
in the Autumn of 1885. For programme of graduate 
and undergraduate courses offered in 1885-86, address 
JAMES E. RHOADS, P re: side nt. 


SCHOOL for 
. H. Strout, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 
Avenue, Phila. 
= > > “ 
i RANKLIN SCHOOL.—A 
lish and Classical School . Boys—will open Sept. 
21,1885. Provision is made for six resident pupils. he 
Pros vectus for 1885-6, giving the full course of study, 


“PENNS SYLVANIA, ‘Bustleton. 
"7. LUAES BOARDING 


» Boys reopens Sept. 16, 1885. 


5128 Germantown 


NEW ENG- 


will be senton applic ation. References: William Pep 
per, M.D, LL.D., Provost of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia; Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., ex-Pres. of Harvard Eni 


versity, and others. GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head-Master, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 126 Price St 
NMFS. HEAD'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies and Little Girls reopens Sept. 22, 1885. 

~ Students pe me tor a University Course. Four pu 
pils received as boarders. 

French taught by Dr. LAMBERT SAUVEUR and Mrs. E. L. 
VAN PELT. Dr. SAUVEUR’s classes will be open to Special 
Students of French and Latin. 


; PENNSYLVANTA, Ogontz P. O., Montgomery Co. 
( GONTZ LADIES’ SCHOUL.—THE 
Thirty-sixth year of this School (Chestnut St. Sem1 
nary, Philadelphia), the third at Jay Cooke’s palatial 

country seat, commences September 23. Principals : 


Mary L. BONNEY, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, 
_FrR ANCES E, BENNETT, SYLVIA J. EASTMAN 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philade Iphi: i, Locust and Juniper 
Streets. 
ACADEMY OF THE PROT. EPIS. 
4 Churech.—Founded 4. p. 1785. One hundred and 


first year begins Sept. 17. 
Schools, and Business. 
JAMES W. ROBINS, 


Prepares for College, Scientific 
D.D., Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 5Cth St. 


land Ave. 


and Wood 


Fj IVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PRO 
testant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia.—The 
next year begins on Thursday, September 17, with a 


complete faculty and improved opportunities for tho 
rough work. Special and Post-Graduate courses as well 
asthe regular three years’ course of study. Griswold 
Lecturer for 1885, Archdeacon Farrar. For information, 
ete., address the Dean, Rev. EDWARD T. BARTLET! 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2106 Spruce St. 
Miss M. S. GIBSON’S FAMILY AND 
Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls (for 
merly 1510 Walnut St.) will reopen September 24. 
PENNSYL } a) WV VTE TS ee aa 33 Chestnut St. 


Af ss £3 TH ’'S English and French 
i Boarding : at 


wpb Se hool a "Young Ladies pote 
( Children will reopen Se pt. 23, 1885. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


\ TSS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
d Ladies will reopen Sept. 2%, 1885. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philade!phia, Norwood Avenue, 


Chestnut Hill. 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French pees and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 2 


PENNSYLVANIA, WESt PHILADELPHIA. 
JN. IVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
/ 1. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A. 

Il. TOWNE ScreENTIFIC SCHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
(d) Dy nainic al Engineering, (e) Architecture, leading to B. 
8. bi and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M. 

. E., E. M., Architect. 

ih WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra- 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV. COURSE IN PHILOsOPHY, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in ‘Biology 
with laboratory work. Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Mvsic 
see Mus. Bac. 

VI. MEDICAL 
optional fourth year. 

VIL DE +]! ScHOOL. 
gree D.D.S 

VILL. VETERINARY SCHOOL, Three years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. S. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature 
in these three schools. 
IX. Law ScHOOL. TWo-years’ 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. 

BIOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Two-years’ course, with ex 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-years’ post 

7 course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


at close 


Two-years’ graded course. De 
ScHooL. Three-years’ graded course with 
Degree M. D. 


wo-years’ graded course. De 


course ; diploma admits 


In making inquiry ple ase spec ify department. 
Rev. JESSE URK, Secretary, 
University of Pennaytventa, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


} 





PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore 
*WARTHMORE COLLEGE.— THIRTY 


~ minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 


Uuder the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full 
college course for both sexes; Classical, Sctentific, and 
Literary. Also a pre paratory school. Healthful loca 


tion, large grounds, new and extensive hulldings and ay; 
paratus. For Catalogue and full particulars address 
Epwarp H. Maaitt, A.M., President 


PENNSYLVANIA, West P’ wre ST, 3003 Locust St 


M*. GEORGE F. MARTIN S SCHOO/ 

for Boys, will reopen September 21. Provision ts 
made for five re sident pupils. Course of study arranged 
with especial retere nee to the demands of the University 


of Pennsylvania. eferences: the Provost anda Vice Pro 
vost of the U niversity. 


Providence 
SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
1784. S150 per half year for 
First term begins Sept. 0, ISS5. For 


Rix *DE Ist AND, 
~@RIENDS 
sexes,— Founded 

board and tuition 


circular address AUGUSTINE JoNEs, A.M., Prin 
Viraisia, Alexandria 
sy ’ ; “yy 
/: PISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF V/k 
« sinia.—A Classical School for Boys, three miles 
from town. Elevated and beautiful situation. Exct p 
tionally healthy. The 47th year opens Sept. 23, L885 
Catalogue sent. L. M. BLackKPorRD, M.A 
Viraisia, Norfolk 
, , Zz - . , ’ 
HE NORFOLA AD! uy Fiis 


Reoper ns September 2 
H. Diniarp, M.A, 
TUNSTALL, BA 


boys for college 


RW Principals 


Virginia, P.O. University of Virginia 
TNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA.—THE 
Sixty-second session begins October Ist, ISS) 
rhorough instruction in Literary, Scientific, and Pr 
fessional Departments, including Law, Medicine, Engi 
neering, and Agriculture For Catalogue apply (P.O 
University of Va.) to 
James F. HARRISON, 
Chairman of the Faculty 


CANADA, Quebec, 8 Hébert St. 
. : ty ae , 
HE: MISSES MACHIN'S SCHOOL fer 
the Board and Education of Young Ladies will re 
open Sept. 7, I885. Circulars sent on application 


School Agencies. 
ROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
dents, grade teachers, spect: lists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year 


RANSOM BRIDGE & CoO., 

+ mo tSt., Boston. Mass.—A rellable teachers’ agen 

cy. Schools and Committees promptly — 1. Inter 

view or correspondence soticited with qualified teachers 
looking for positions. School properties for sale 


ama 


“CHOOL AGENCY.—OLDES7 {VP 
¥ best known in the United States 
J. WS HERMERHORN Xt o..7 East 4th st NY 


7ceachers. 
GRADUATE 


a few pula § upils 
Pe me em 


YALE DESIRES 
“¥ Vale re he hoes 
Park St., Newark, N.J 


OF 


A 
A 


-~ 


HIGH-SCHOOL 


tended experience in preparing eg 


EACHER, O/ 


s for colleges 


and scientific schools, will take a boy {nto his famils for 
private tutoring Was. L. Earos, Concord, Mass 

LFRED JV. FULLER, TUTOR FOR 
Ps Harvard, 26 West 45d Street, New York 


4: N EXPERIENCED TEACHER ( 
Languages, especially of German and Frenct 
see ks a position in a college or schoo Address 

Fr. RUENZLER, Reading, Pa 


“HARLES W.STONE, Tutor 


( - 68 Chestnut Street. Boston 


| pgm npn 


for Harvard, 


TASGOVERNESS Di 


sired by an English lady of experience Acquir 
ments: French, German, Music,and al) English branche 
Best references. Address Miss L. K. Hicks, care l 
Foulke, Richmond, Ind 
VRENCH, SPANISA, IISH, AND 
Piano lessons by experienced teacher Address 
M.« ME Tth st 
ERMAN Y.—Prof. A. FLEISCHMANN, 
a late of Mrs. Piatt’s Seminary, Utica, N. Y., will re 
ceive a lit nited number of persons wishing to study Ger 


man, &c., in his family at his present home in Arnstadt, 
For particulars address 


in Thiiringen, Germany 
P CROW, Pb.D., Grinnell, lowa. 


ROF. J. M 
— EN i HARVARD GRADUATE, 
e oxpe rienced and well recommended, wants several 
4X ils to prepare for college tn Philadelphia 











H. tik Ere 2 Cedar St. N. ¥ 

’ és TORING BY 4N ENPERIENCED 

sTaduate tutor. Best references 

J.C. Partos, 7 T., Cambridge, Mass 

Za "TORING IN ALL BRANCHES FOR 

Harvard and other Colleges by GaMALIEL Brap 
ForD, Jr., Cambridge, Mass 

"4{NTED —A GENTLEMAN OF EX 


erience in the care and instruction of boss 
would ike to take two or three into his family for the 
coming school year; references given. Address 

M., Quincy, Mass. 





haunts. 


| Bo 4 ¥ 4 Fa A f / ‘ \ ‘ { \ ‘ ‘ \ 
; faithful care and instruction in a RK 

in a healthy country place Ad tress 
Rev. Dr. Payne, Schenectady, N.Y 


GEN7Z VAN, FOR MANY YVEA 
a successful etucator of boys uki ke any ye 

siti n win we duties could be performed by a person t& 
tally deaf, but able to read lip language wwhat Sa 
tisfactory references can be given of his social postr 
and of his intellectual and moral fitness to take chars 
of the education of youths tn a famitiy Address Boa 
Newbury port, Mass 


« Wanted to 


<4 ‘ 4 
ector's family 


Reotor are 
SN 
we 


sen 


\ CH D 
instruct 


NO VCE TEACHER 
children how to observe and 
draw out of doors. Must — plants and binds of 
sects, and give a known naturalist as references 
pensation, a pleasant home for the vacation 
Box Ds, Newlin 2 
. yz ry ow E pee . 
gare VCE i TEAC! A C's \ 


Ri} 
cUages, Literature 
Must know anctent 


and Phttow phy wan int 

and maxiern bl ies a 

refer well known phtlhol Kist ‘ poe tisaa Of 

cool board (without lodging) tna kind Car tly fort 

mainder of the vacation. Box 4 Newton Centr 
iA 


[Tv 


to ac a 
pats ol. b le 


« 
diately wu ! 





ta) Sore 


{A’p VF ari {/ 2 { Ff ’ \ i \ 
First Year, Wanted tn a phystcetan’s familly 
companion to an invalid, in return for a 
home and ample opportunit 
his studies and to attend the lectures 

ne preferred who 
in General Chemistry 

Apply, with references, to 
S. BOS... Bow 84, Rost 


has pwassedl entrance 


"TO INVAL 
having partially retired 
ideal town in Massachusetts, with une 
facilities, telegraph and telephe oom 
take charge of three or four inv lists wh ‘ 
and water, combined with a fau amount of exerts 
Terms moderat« Address, for further parties 

Meptrovs, Vafion ont 


4 »s 


f ‘ , _ 


ractice 





FANTED { 


dent in Rerlin, to prepare a boy for his final 
' 


onkrence eXanitnations preliminartes already paeases! 
Ad 


lress Ho. Kurfurster mm Bertin 


GOLD MEDAL, RS 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It hae farce 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowrvoot or Sugar, 
and ie therefore far more economi 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. Tt te delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalide as 
well as for persons in health 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
Unmounted I hotographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, et< Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
















lozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 sub 
jects 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH COoO., 
Publishers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Nation 





y Portable Bookcase manufactured solels 

y Lock Brooks & Co., 17° Franklin 

Si Mass. is the most perfect thing 

oft ing easily moved, and adjust 

a for fi adi stz Send for circular or 
call and see it 


BROTHERS 


59 WALL 


& 


cG., 


AB? WN, 


Issvzk COMMERCIAL axypd TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
= TUR: NE R ce, 50 
Londo 
“R: AIL Ww AY INV Ei STMENT SECURITIES 


i 


STREET, 


Ce. 


& Rk. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST7., N. Y. 
Banners and Decorations. Hand-book by mail. 
J & R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST7.,; N. Y. 
“+ Church Furniture. Hand-book by mail. 

J & R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., N 
ingle Memorial Tablets and Metal Work. 

by mail. 


f 
Hand book 









7 A readan cedle 








lv 
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Scribner & Welford’s Bohn’s Libraries. ‘Charles Scribner's Sons 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. 


Microcosmus: 


An Essay Concerning Man and His 
Relation to the World. 


BY HERMANN LOTZE. 

Translated from the German by Elizabeth Ha- 
milton and E, E. Constance Jones. Two vo- 
lumes, thick octavo, net $10.50. 

Among recent philosophica! writers of Germany, Her 
mann Lotze is destined to exert the most lasting and 
beneficent moral influence. This influence has already 
begun to be reflected in the writings of others, and fre 
quent acknowledgments of indebtedness are made to the 
“profound spirttual thought of that master of physical 
science, as well as of ideas, the sceptical believer, Lotze.” 
In his *Microcosmus,’ Lotze seeks ‘“‘to investigate and 
ascertain the entire significance of human existence from 
the combined consideration of the phenomena of indi 
vidual life and of the history of the civilization of our 
race.” This work is a rich treasure-house of instruction, 
and its publication tn an English translation will be the 
means of widely extending the author’s influence. 


Il. 
Egypt and Syna: 


Their Physical Features in Relation to Bible His- 
tory. By Sir J. W. Dawson, Principal of 
McGill College, Montreal, F.G.S., F.R.S. 
With many Illustrations. Crown &vo, cloth 
boards, $1.25. 


iI. LAWN TENNIS ANNUAL 
for 1885, describing the various kinds of 
Courts and how to make them, and all the 
newest and best Racquets, Balls,Scorers, etc., 
ete. With numerous illustrations. 8vo, pa- 
per, 40 cents. 


IV. GORDON AND THE MAH- 
di. An Illustrated narrative of the Soudan 
War, including the story of its original Con- 
quest by Mehemet Ali and its progress under 
General Gordon’s energetic rule. 100 illus- 
trations. 4to, paper, 50 cents. 

V. THE CHINESE PAINTED by 
Themselves. By Col. Tcheng-ki-Tong, Mili- 
tary Attaché of China at Paris. Translated 
from the French by James Millington. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.40. 

VI. THE COUNTRY BANKER. 
His Clients, Cares, and Work. From the ex- 
perience of Forty Years. By George Rae, 
Author of * Bullion’s Letters toa Bank Ma- 
nager.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 

“My desire is less to advance special views of my 
own, than to exemplify and uphoid from fresh points of 
observation the accustomed lines and recugnized limits of 

yrudent banking; a rational observance of which would 

1ave rendered the bank failures of our time fewer in 


number, less scandalous in therr revelations, and less 
calamitous in their results."’—Author’s Preface. 


VII. ASHORT ENQUIRY INTO 
the Formation of Political Opinion from the 
Reign of the Great Families to the Advent of 
Democracy. By Arthur Crump. 8vo, ex- 


tra cloth, $3. 


| 


A Series Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


WALTON’S LIVES OF DUNNE, HOOKER, 
etc. New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 
numerous illustrations. #2. 





GRIMMS GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 
of the Original. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
With Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols, 
2.80) 





BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol.. Ce- 
cilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). 
With Introductions and Notes by A. R. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 





CENTENARY EDITION. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edition, 
with Notes and ————— by the Rev. A. Napier, 
M.A., Trinity College, .Cambridge. Witb Frontis- 
piece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.40. 





COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and Essays on Faith 
and the Common Prayer Book. New Edition. $1.40. 





COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakespeare and other English Poets, including Mr. 
Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By T. 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected, a Life of the 
Author, and Notes from various sources. By J. W. M. 
Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. IIL, containing The 
Citizen of the World, Polite Learning in Europe. 
Now ready. $1.40. 


HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
tevised tothe Year 1881 


GILBART’S THE 
and Practice of Banking. 


by A. 8S. Michie, Deputy Manager of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vols, #4. 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, with 
introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. Vol. I.— 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political Treatise. II. 

Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let- 
ters. $4.00. 





DANTE.—IL PURGATORIO: a_ Literal Prose 
Translation. By W.E. Dugdale. With the Text of 
the Original and Explanatory Notes. €2.00. 





DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best editions, printed on the same page, 
on“ Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
2.00. 





VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAtNTERS. (In 
6 vols) Vol. VL, just published, being a Commentary, 
containing Notes and Emendations from the Italian 
Edition of Milanesi and other sources. By J. P. Rich- 
ter, Ph.D., author of ‘The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,’ &c. $1.40. 

PLUTARCH’'S LIVES. Newly Translated, with 

Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.A., late Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late George 

Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60. 





PLUTARCH’S MORALS: Theosophical Essays, 
Translated by C. W. King, M.A., author of ‘The 
Gnostics and their Remains.’ $2.00. © 

GOETHE’S EARLY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, with Notes 
and a Short Biography by Edw. Bell, editor of ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister’s Travels,’ &c. 0. 








GOETHE’S MISCELLANEOUS TRAVELS, in- 
cluding Letters from Switzerland, Campaign in 
France, Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. Trans 
lated by L. Dora Schmitz and otgers. #1.40. 


LESSING’S WORKS. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Vol. L--Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. IL.—Comedies, Vol. IIl.—Laokoon, Hamburg 
Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 
&e. — 





KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. Belfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. $2.00. 





WORKS. A new 
Witha 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC 
Translation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall. 
short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 


stock will be mailed, if desired, to those 


RARE, AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS, READY. 


interested. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF CHOICE, 


New Musical Catalogue preparing. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


4 








HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


7wo Years in the Jungle. 


The Experiences of a Hunter and Naturalist 
in India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Borneo. By William T Hornaday. 1 vol., 
8vo, with maps and illustrations. $4.00. 


Mr. Hornaday’s book offers a fresh contribution of the 
utmost interest to the literature of travel and adventure, 
and is certain to rank with the best works of its class. 
While his pages are made exciting by accounts of tiger 
and elephant hunts and hand-to-hand fights with all man 
ner of wild beasts, he imparts information invaluable to 
the naturalist or the reader who is interested in the study 
of animals. 


Christ and Christianity. 
Studies in Christology, Creeds and Confes 
sions, Protestantism and Romanism, Refor- 
mation Principles, Sunday Observance, Chris- 
tianity and Slavery, Religious Freedom, and 
Christian Union. By Philip Schaff, D.D. 1 
vol., 8vo. $2.50. 

A discussion of many of those vital questions which are 
forced upon the minds of thinking Christians of to-day, 
by a writer whose profound knowledge of all phases o1 
principles and dogmas, and of the records of the Chris- 


tian church, will secure at once the attention of all stu 
dents to the work 


Color Studies. 
By Thomas A. Janvier. $1.00, 


This dainty little volume contains the four stories by 
“Ivory Black” which brought Mr. Janvier so wide a 
reputation as a writer of novelettes of very striking quali 
ties. The titles are: “ Rose Madder,” “Jaune D’anti 
moine,”’ ** Roberson’s Medium,” and * Orpiment and Gam 
boge.”’ 


1 vol., 12mo. 


ye . 
Winter Fun. 
By W. O. Stoddard. 
The thousands of young readers who have been inte 
rested in ‘ Dab Kinzer,’ ‘ The Saltillo Boys,’ ‘ The Quartet,’ 
and ‘Among the Lakes,’ will welcome this book by Mr. 
Stoddard, describing the fun a jolly set of city boys met 
with in a winter’s visit in the country. 


lhe Boys Library of Pluck 
and Action. 


4 vols., 12mo. Ina box. 


lvol., 12mo. $1.00, 


Illustrated. 


Containing four of the best books for boys ever written, 
by four famous authors, as follows: ‘The Boy Emigrants,’ 
by Noah Brooks; ‘ Phaeton Rogers,’ by Rossiter Johnson ; 
‘A Jolly Fellowship,’ by Frank R. Stockton; *Hans 
Brinker,’ by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Saxe Holm Stories. 


New and cheaper edition, in two series. 


$5.00, 


First SERIES contains: ‘“‘ Draxy Miller’s Dowry,” “ The 
Elder’s Wife,” “Whose Wife Was She?” “The One 
legged Dancers,” “How One Woman Kept Her Hus 
band,”’ “Esther Wynn’s Love Letters.” 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; Yellow Paper Series, 5v cents. 

SECOND SERIEs contains: * Four-leaved Clover,” “Farm 
er Bassett’s Romance,” “My Tourmaline,” “Joe Hale’s 
Red Stocking.” ‘Susan Lawton’s Escape.”’ 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, 21.00; Yellow Paper Series, 50 cents. © 


Late Volumes inthe YELLOW PAPER SERIES, 
oO cents each: 

THE LADY OR THE TIGER? 
By Frank R. Stockton. 

THAT LASS O' LOWRIE’S. | 
Frences Hodgson Burnett. 

GUERNDALE: AN OLD STORY. 
By “J. 8. of Dale.” 

NEWPORT: A NOVEL. By George 
Parsons Lathrop. 

THERUSSIANSATTHEGATES 
of Herat. By Charles Marvin. With Maps 
and Portraits. 
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*,* Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, or may 
be found at Bookstores. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
748-745 Broadway, New York, 
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SENATOR SHERMAN takes his position as No. 2} would lose only Is ¢ nt : I ( 
in Senator Hoar's “party of three. IIe savs tlie ! e ever lad | rest 1] , vy ] 
that in his opinion the sectional issue is ‘by | ment » is ve ! _ ie ¥y ees : 


far the most important before the American | lesque or fal od t ! f , { 


people”; that there is nothing dead about It. i 4] ‘ \aminat Is. or ft ! { 3 10 
that the Northern peopie are not fully iwake of 1 ersons who t ‘ : ' 

to its importance; that he deems it a pat- | to say now t] the is ut , 1) 
riotic duty to arouse — the public con- | whereas, after the courts bave 

science upon it, and that he had rather be per the more — A otltes of Sham + 1 hy on a } 


manently retired from public life than be silent | « dt nd lit , ; Fas P ‘ 





upon it. This is 


tude. Both men are resolved to cling t the | 

. . , | 
past, even if they have to step Into th eto | rhe ¢ 1 dD 
doit. They prefer ck feat on the old issues to vic. | ¢ , ; ‘ " , " 


tory on new ones and if they succecdin inducing ‘ . i ; Presi = 
the Republican party to follow their leadership, | copjcieg , ;, , f , ! 


they will undoubtedly have their | ‘ 





The country cannot be ‘aroused “ any more on | jp y vs Ww) 
the sectional issue, sit pry bee j MI ine 
weravate rather than remove the divi : rt nt v1 { \' 
i {i i i | ia 
Senators Sherman and IH ! ‘t ony ; i 
the old way, ignoring all the vital questic fl asae it. for , Ld] rf 
the time, answeripe all unpleasant inquiries | pip y i 
about them by wiping a tear from their eyes , 
. - | 
and saying ** Poor negro,” but they will arouse | 4 :, 
nothing more than a general scepticism con” | eh ; 
cerning their own mental soundness S aint PEAT Ener nae, eT 
! 
ence of 
The danger signal which the Republican [1 tte ' 
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press of Oh has been splaving for so Nor h nv man ' 
lays over the prospects of the party it Cl a ., i} 
State is now raised by the 77 ine. Itis frank. | , ( Wwe 
} ( ’ ‘ 
$ ti st! | ht 1; | 
ly admitted that the outlook for Republican suc- | ’ 
ss ’ | ‘ 
cess, Which was very good a few weeks 0 , ‘ “ 4 
it present gloomy The 77ibune says that the ‘ - 7 
a ‘ = > ‘ 
langer appears to lie in the apathy of 
Republica ind enlls for th inst ! ia. 4 
( l « atic I at Rey cal 
{ m all the States t lev reais ri 
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d Vy that th i spel : - 
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M herman and For * the s 
it of tl rrave of cle i s he | \ 
f live on Phe apathy dates fre t 
ment that th mpenred at t i tw i 
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sectional issue as their party's ¢ l ; “a 
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The most ChvCCTINYE signs OF Lhe times i + 
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publican State press, to be unknown, is passing 
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negro” meant plenty of fat pickings which 
Mr. Blaine waquld never have interfered with. 


Admiral Jouett’s case, in which the Treasury 
charges Lim with $400 for money expended in 
a luncheon to visitors on board his flagship, the 
Tennessee, at the New Orleans Exposition, is un- 
doubtedly a hard one. We believe that in most, 
if not all, foreign navies allowances are made 
to commanding officers for necessary or reason- 
able oflicial hospitalities. But the Second 
Comptroller certainly appears to have the best 
of it in the discussion over the law of the mat- 
ter. He contends that ‘‘ contingent expenses,” 
allowed by law, are incidental expenses neces- 
sary to the proper performance of the duties 
required by the Department, and he can find 
no regulation of the Department. requiring ad- 
mirals to give luncheon on their flagships. The 
truth is, that these various small laxities, 
which the Treasury is now discovering, are 
the natural results of twenty-five years of Re- 
publican rule, with overwhelming majorities 
and an Treasury. This bred 
carelessness in every direction about what the 
law prescribed or forbade. Parson Newman’s 
world, for instance, as 
consuls,” at $5,000 a 
year salary, regard- 
gross job, and the Treasury 
would not think of it for a moment; but Mr. 
Boutwell perpetrated it, at General Grant’s re- 
quest, without the lcast hesitation. The whole 
administrative machine needs screwing up, and 
this is what the President and the Cabinet are 
doing, while ‘‘ the party” is swearing at them 
through the locked gates for not treating the 
crowd. 


overflowing 


voyage round the 
an ‘* inspector of 
would now be 
ed as a 


The Mugwumps of Massachusetts, like their 
brethren everywhere, are fully satisfied with 
their ‘‘ recreancy ” of last year. Mr. George F. 
Williams, the Chairman of the Independent 
Committee of One Hundred, tells a reporter of 
the Boston Advertiser that each Mugwump is 
thinking for himself, and that so far as his ob- 
servation goes all are content with the situa- 
tion. ‘* Weare not anxious,” he says, ‘‘ nor 
are we inclined, this fall to dig up the seed we 
planted last year, to see if it is sprouting ; we 
know it is. The Democrats and Republicans 
are much more interested in our movements 
than we are ourselves ; we are perfectly satis- 
fied, see into a good future, and hope both 
parties will see the force of Governor Long’s 
very characteristic remark that ‘in 1888 we 
shall win if we deserve to.’’” That is the pre- 
cise attitude of the Mugwumps everywhere. 
They are awaiting developments, and will 
cheerfully help that party to win which best 
deserves success. 





Concerning the probable conduct of the In- 
dependents in the next Massachusetts cam- 
paign, Mr. Williams gives some opinions which 
may be taken as a perfectly safe guide in re. 
ference to the action of the same voters in New 
York. ‘‘If the Democratic State Convention 
strongly endorses President Cleveland and the 
policy of civil-service reform, and nominates a 
ticket in accordance with its professions, I dare 
say many Independents will vote for it. 
Will the Independents attend the 3 Repub- 


, 


tw 
lican caucus? 





| Curl” advertised 


Be assured I, for one, shall 
not. As a devoted supporter of Mr. Cleve- 
land I should be a sorry sight in a caucus to 
choose delegates for a State convention which 
will condemn the President, and then go 
bodily into the catacombs which Messrs. Hoar, 
Sherman, and Evarts have built for the Re- 
publican party.” We do not believe that there 
is asingle Republican who voted for Mr.Cleve 
land last fall who will not say a hearty amen to 
this. Not one of them has been found or can be 
found who regrets his course in refusing to sup- 
port Blaine. We do not believe that one can be 
found who could be induced to formally re- 
enter the party fold and become a ‘‘ member 
in good standing.” Neither have they a desire 
to enter the Democratic party in the same ca- 
pacity; but it must be admitted that the ‘ cata- 
comb” policy of the Republican leaders is 
making Independent sympathy with Republi- 
can candidates more and more difficult every 
day. 





After waiting for six months for the ‘‘ re. 
cognition ” which there was never any hope of 
their getting from the Administration, the 
Tammany braves have met and solemnly re- 
solved that the Civil-Service Law is ‘‘ an 
abridgment upon the privileges conferred 
upon the chosen servants of the people,” which 
Tammany ‘‘condemns as an unwarrantable 
invasion of popular rights,and an undemocratic 
and indefensible restriction of the vigor and 
effect of the suffrage.” The author of the 
resolutions, who was one of John Kelly’s sil- 
ver-tongued orators at Chicago in opposition 
to Mr. Cleveland’s candidacy, supported 
them in a speech which was _ received 
with a ‘‘ whirlwind of applause.” He said he 
was in favor of an honest civil-service reform, 
and explained what that was by declaring that 
he believed in filling the offices with per- 
sons who ‘‘ got their honesty out of the tene- 
ment-house, their intelligence out of the public 
schools, and their patriotism out of their 
idea of the true blessings of the Government.” 
General Spinola declared the Civil-Service Law 
to be a ‘‘cunning Yankee trick,” and General 
Pryor proudly boasted his “full allegiance to 
that memorable formula, ‘To the victors belong 
the spoils,’”’ and thought the resolutions ought 
to come out boldly in favor of the only true 
Democratic reform, which was to turn the Re- 
publicans out of office and put the Democrats 
in. This was the most successful speech of 
the evening. It is evident that the braves are 
in very low spirits. They were opposed to Mr. 
Cleveland’s nomination, and voted against 
his election because they feared he was not 
their kind of a man, and their worst fears have 
been realized. There is nothing for them to 
do but to shut up the wigwam and go to work 
for a living. 





Many solutions of the negro problem have 
been proposed in our time, but not one which, 
to our minds, for the rapidity of its action can 
compare to the composition called ‘‘ Anti- 
in a late number of the 
colored organ called the New York Free- 
man. The advertisement has two portraits 
of colored citizens, illustrating the operation 
of the ‘‘ Anti-Curl,” one showing the hair in 
its woolly, kinked condition, before the applica- 





tion, and the other in its beautiful, wavy, Cau- 
casian appearance after the application. It ren- 
ders, the advertiser says, ‘‘kinky, curly, and 
rigid hair soft, clastic, and pliable,” and also 
‘*straight, glossy and pliable,” and is manufac- 
tured by an ‘‘Anti-Curl Association” in Walker 
Street. A hundred thousand pots or so of this 
preparation annually would, judiciously used, 
probably knock their platform from under Sen- 
ators Hoar and Sherman, and make us once 
more a homogeneous people. 





It is announced that Miss Ada Sweet, the 
somewhat famous Pension Agent at Chicago, 
has resigned, and that Mrs. Mulligan, widow 
of the late General Mulligan, has been ap- 
pointed in her place. Miss Sweet has held 
this office ever since the death of her 
father, whose chief clerk she had been some 
fifteen years ago. During this time her office 
has been a model of methodical and business- 
like efficiency. When her commission expired 
in 1878 a desperate push was made by the 
friends of Mrs. Mulligan to secure the place 
for the latter, and these efforts have been re 
newed from time to time, but ineffectually 
until now. The movement against Miss Sweet 
and in favor of Mrs. Mulligan was in no 
sense political. It was begun under Presi- 
dent Hayes and continued during the Gar- 
field and Arthur Administrations. If Mrs. 
Mulligan is a Democrat, that fact did not pre- 
vent Republican Congressmen of Illinois and 
several other Western States from being her in 
dustrious supporters. The movement in her fa- 
vor wasa social and neighborhood affair altogeth- 
er,and it would have been successful longago but 
for the remarkably good record that Miss Sweet 
had made as a public officer and a woman of 
business. If she has really resigned, there can 
be no objection now, on civil-service-reform 
grounds, to Mrs. Mulligan’s appointment. It 
is to be hoped that the new appointee will 
vindicate the admiration and perseverance of 
her friends by the efficiency of her service, 
but we can hardly expect to find in her the 
qualifications for business which have so justly 
distinguished her predecessor, 





The cottagers at Cotuit, a pleasant Massa- 
chusetts watering-place, have been much dis- 
turbed by the removal of the Postmaster, or 
rather by the failure to reappoint him, owing 
mainly, it is said, to the influence of one o¢ 
their own number, Mr. Augustus Thorndike 
Perkins, who got the vacant place for a lady 
at one time a governess in his own family. 
They accordingly held a meeting the other 
day which was attended by all the legal 
voters of the town except four, and they 
unanimously protested against the removal, 
as ‘‘contrary to the principles of civil-ser- 
vice reform and to the spirit of the present 
Administration,” inasmuch as the late Post- 
master was very efficient and was not an of- 
fensive partisan., The moderator of the 
meeting writes to us asking us to no- 
tice the matter, and we willingly do so, but 
only to say that experience has taught us to be 
very careful about complaining of a removal 
unless we have very full knowledge of the 
ease. The Civil-Service Law very wisely, as 
we think, puts nocheck whatever on the power 
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of removal, and, in the case of postmasters, 
none on the power of appointment. 
Mr. Vilas is charged, in the case of the postmas- 
ters, with the correction of a gigantic Republi- 
can abuse, the reservation during « quarter of a 
century of all the post-offices for members of 
one party. In making the correction, no doubt 
he often makes mistakes, or is misled by local 
advice, but we do not think ‘the principles of 
civil-service reform ” call tor the retention of 
every Republican postmaster against whom no 
charge can be brought. 


Mor over, 


The Cotuit case, too, 
is one which can be better discussed in detail 
by those who are near the scene than it can by 
us. 


There is no proof whatever that Vice-Presi 
dent Hendricks’s expression of sympathy with 
the Irish Nationalists has excited any of the ‘“‘re- 
sentment shown by the English newspapers ”’ 
on which the Svnz comments. No English news 
paper of the smallest consequence has taken 
any notice of it. 
any English newspaper should be troubled by 
Mr. Hendricks’s utterances on any question of 
foreign politics, because he knows nothing 
about foreign politics, and has no interest in 
it. He is in favor of Irish independence, 
just as he would be in favor of Abracadabra 
if he thought it would bring him a vote or two, 
One good post-office or collectorship is of more 
interest and importance to him than all the for 
eign nations onthe globe. When he went abroad 
a few years ago he innocently revealed his 
astonishment at finding parliaments on the 
European continent. D.ubtless he expected 
to see nothing there but post-ottiecs and cus- 


There is no reason why 


tom-houses, carried on by despots and manned 
by vicious noblemen on lif» tenures. He is of 
importance now in American politics, we beg 
to inform the Queen, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Lord Salisbury, and the British press, simply 
because he would succced Mr. Cleveland if 
the latter were to die—a contingency which 
makes most intelligent 
their boots. 


Americans shake in 


The growing bitterness of feeling between 
the English and French in Canada 
to have reached its present fervor through the 
outb.eak of smallpox in, Montreal. 
reason or other the French object to being vac. 


scems 
F rsome 


cinated, and the disease has accordingly been 


most prevalent among them. This his 
led to  supercilious comments in the 
English press> on French habits, — in- 


cluding aspersions on the cleanliness of the 
French population, which the French press has 
fiercely resented, the Catholie clergy in some 
cases backing the newspapers up. The com- 
parative cleanliness of the two races has long 
been a sore subject, but the controversy hus 
generally been conducted somewhat un- 
fairly on the English side. It originated 
mainly in the failure of the French in Franc 
to adopt the practice of ‘‘tubbing” in the 
morning, which Englishmen 
fifty years ago. 
by the slowness of the French hotels to pro- 


took up about 


It has been aggravated, too, 


vide the enlarged bowls and pitchers which 
British tourists about the same time began to 
have in their own houses—a fact on which the 
English press has been in the habit of comment 
ing every fall for balf a century. The way 
Frenchmen, too, sometimes talk about a bath, as 





something which it would be well for a man to 
lake when he feels out of sorts, but only then, 
nessin the Er 


helps to foster the pride of clean! 


lish mind. But the com] 


rison, hke many 
er comparisons of English with foreign mat 
ners, has always been unfair because it was a 


English class with 


comparison of one smal a 
Whole foreign people. The bulk of the popula 


tion in France would stand very highin any seal 


of national cleanliness, The French peopl 
as a Whole are far more neat and clean in their 


dress, in their homes, and in their eating than 
the English pe ple isa whole. The sense of 


self-respect. is much stronger 
In fact, 


high in the English population to reach 


decency and 


amone them. 


one has to go up pretty 


the average French = standard of living, 


alihough it is quite true that very few 


Frenchmen, indeed, take as good care of their 
persons as do the men of the upper middle and 
upper class in England, or are as exacting in 
niatters of domestic comfort and propriety. 


The comparison is likely to have serious con 


sequences in Canada in widening the breach 
which has always existed between the two 
races. Curiously enough, however, the Eng 
tish, who are the chief objects of the French 
rage, number only 881,501 against the 1,298, 
929 French. The 


lation consists besides of the Lrish 957,408, and 


1 


English-speaking 


the Scotch 669,863, while the Germans num 


ber 254,319; so that the English are really a 
small minority of the population of the Do 
ir, however, that com 


minion. | 


It would appe 
munity of religion does not bring the French 
and Irish together, and that the latter, on the 


whole, side with the Saxons in this instance, 


and are in the main loval to the British crown 
The threats of the French Canadians to take 





arms against the Saxons may probably be des 
pised, for there is but litle power of initiative 
and little taste for venturesome enterprises leit 
among them. But their discontent and un 
Willingness to assimilate must always prove 
a heavy political burden for the Domini 
to carry—so | y, perhaps, as t | 
vent the ultimate suecess of the Confeder 
tion. It is being used, too, as on* more i 
lustration of the inability of the English 
absorb and content populations of other races 
and creeds, and it must be admitted that as 
such it has a good deal of for The Eng 
lishman, like the Romar has immens 
ibility as a conqueror and ad istrator, but 
he bas not the Roman art o ’ rting the 
vanquished to his. manners and ideas, and 
making them proud of bel ng to his 
Empire. 

The approa lission of the farm 
laborer to the fra se in England, with the 
strong pl I y that e beginning, at all 
events, his er vers will trv to intimidate or 
cajole hi t y he Tory ticket, has 
raised a vigorous discussion as to the lawful- 
ness of Iving. One Anglican clergyman has 
pu shed ar SS which he advises the 
laborer ) t \ ik lis empl yer 
about his vote, if necessary for the protection 
of his independence This has called down 
on the clergyman the indignant rebuke of his 
Bishop, and ! ‘ { if many other cl rgy- 
men to raising up their voices on behalf of bold 
truthfulness. But there appears to be a strong 





t 
| 


current of lay opinion tn 


in answer to any question which thre s 
4 man's ght » mind, body, « ‘ 
Phe labor uv t Ss, 1 ] ‘ | ! 
mount { { ehood \ h ! } Val 
the ballot mav eall fe I i \ * 
potnts out h mweveyl t! t at tl { t 
Iving is vikelv to be needed ng tothe s 

mt por sie of the electron } 
liable to one yeurs my} 1 I t hard 
labor, or a fine f S1.000, a 
‘who shall directly or indirectly, bv bimself o1 
by any other person ou his behalf. make 
or threaten to make use of, ar force, \ 
or restraint, or inflict, or threaten t& t! " 
himself or by any other person, any temporal or 
spiritual injurv, damage, barm, or loss, upon or 
against any person in order to induce cr mpel 
such person to vote or refrain from votin ron 
account of such person having voted or retraingd 
from voting at any clectior 

Numberless were tl 1y ils 3 
when the Emperers of Germany, R i 
Austria Hungary met at Shiermoewikk n Rus 
sian Poland, a vear ago ) 
matists of the three ¢ cS We ! 
marck amo them, C¢ } 
Yet the world was q Once! 
the politica nport «af ‘ , 
sense, is in darkness 1 
lomatic wt has tak l \ t 
which could be directly classe 
of those } ! . i eliber 
Phe ral ‘ ‘ Slot t \ . 2 
thing really important, n new \ 
resolved upon at Skicruiew t x 
r vere : vy dec 1 ] 
. cos Was i k } i 
The n f Alexar 111 d | 5 
Tosep} it oe Mor v 
clase af , » hae 1 fr, } ‘ P 

ked yo as matter of pers | 
‘ tesy “ he ¢ rts of St. Pet ! 

d \ ] eror W m was 

niv 1 . rit smanv a report f m Ixt m 
Stet i 1 Pr Bismarek shone 
hy © cones ind w hem ¢ 
( 1 l eN cad 1 true ] ( 
t tw CmMmMsrors Were sia ckKS 1 on 

he episec park, the oreign } ster 

M. de G s 1 Count Kalnoky, conferred 

° ‘ ‘ } b re } it the outers ‘ f 
if is sti former told the epresent tive of 
t Vienna A } Pres one of forty 
‘ spondents admittcd L’entrevue c'est la 
pain 


announce 


ment, but, such are the true relations between 
the Czar and Austria-Hungary, 
itis far from delighting the press of St. Pe- 


Vienna, Pesth, or Cracow, 


Growing cordiality 


terTsuul t i >) 


erXCt piling ( fic al 
} 


suspic ious to 


German Liberals, Magyars, and Poles on the 


etween the two Courts is 


one side, and re pugnant to Russian Slave phils on 


the other. The fact is, the two empires are 


at peace only because Germany, befriending 


the less aggressive of them, has set her veto 


on war. The meeting seems to bave been 
a harmless, though very expensive, distraction 
for the and 
princes—of whom the Russian sadly need it— 
and nothing else. The flood of telegrams 


about it—together 87,800 words—was the sil- 


emperors, cmpresses, crownh- 


liest stuff ever wired. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


[WEDNESDAY, September 9, to TURSDAY, September 15, 
1885, inclusive 


DOMEST It 


Tue first Cabinet meeting since the’ Presi 
dent’s return to Washington was held on 
Thursday morning at 11 o'clock, Secretaries 
3uyard, Manning, and Lamar were present 
The subjects under discussion included the 
Austrian mission, the Wyoming disturbances, 
and a number of minor matters under the 
Treasury and Interior Departments 


A meeting of the Cabinet was held in Wash- 
ington on Tuesday at which all the members 
were present except Secretaries Bayard and 
Endicott and Attorney-General Garland. It is 
understood that the silver policy of the Gov 
ernment was one of the questions considered 


A Washington gentleman, cognizant of the 
nezotiations going on in the matter of silver 
legislation, was reported on Monday as saying 

It should be remembered in considering this 
subject that it is the silver men, and not the 
Administration or any of its representatives, 
that are offering to compromise. The ground 
taken by the Administration has always been 
that the coinage should stop; it is to the inte- 
rest of the silver men that it should continue, 
and it is hardly tar to apply the term com 
promise to any measure by which the coinage 
is stopped. The passage of such a bill in any 
form is, of course, a defeat for the silver men, 
and the fact that it has been suggested by 
some of the stoutest adherents of silver coinage 
is in itself a surrender to the power of the Ad- 
ministration and public opinion.” 


Itisnow known that Messrs. Morrison, Mills, 
Herbert, and Lewitt propose to introduce tariff 
bills in the next House of Representatives. 
Mr. Hewitt’s bill will aim to take the duties off 
of raw material. Mr. Mills, of Texas, goes 
back to the “tariff for revenue only” princi- 
ple, and proposes to derive revenue mainly 
from duties upon luxuries. Mr. Morrison's 
bill will resemble in most respects his previous 
productions. 


President Cleveland on Friday appointed the 
Rev. Moses A. Hopkins, of North Carolina, 
Minister to Liberia. He was born a slave, and 
was educated at Lincoln University, Pa., and 
at Auburn, N. Y., Theological Seminary. He 
was highly recommended for the place 


Miss Ada Sweet has resigned the Pension 
Agency at Chicago to accept a private business 
engagement, and the President has appointed 
Mrs. M. A. Mulligan in her plo 


Ceorge B. sncou, Chief Weivher of the 
Brooklyn District ard for sixteen years an 
ellicient Custom-house officer, was on Monday 
summarily removed by Collector Hedden’s 
Deputy at this port, and George H. Sterling, a 
Brooklyn Alderman, boss, and liquor-seller, 
appointed in his place No cause tor the re 


moval is assigned 


First Auditor Chenoweth, of the Trea- 
sury Department, bas returned to Wash- 
ington from Texas, ready to continue his 
attack upon the Coast Survey. He claims that 
the developments yet to be announced are fully 
as striking as those already made public. The 
subject is one on which there is much dilfer- 
ence of opinion in official circles. 

Phe Government engineers have made a re- 
nort on the reservoir system of the upper Missis 
sippi. They say: ‘Thereservoirs at Leech Lake 
and Lake Winnebagoshish were opencd August 
i with a large discharge. Pokegama reservoir, 
the reeciving reservoir, 100 miles by water be 
low the upper reservoir and 818 miles by water 
ibove St. Paul, was opened August 15, with a 
discharge of about 3,000 cubic feet of water 
per sceond, ‘The rise in the Mississippi River 
if ditferent puints since, resulting from thedis- 
charge from the reservoirs, Was on September 
i, at Grand Rapids, 4 miles below Pokegama, 
5 feet; Aitken, 169 miles below Pokegama, 
21s feet Crow Wing, 286 miles be- 
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low Pokegama, 2 feet; Sauk _ Rapids, 
295 miles below Pokegama, 2 feet. The river 
at St. Paul fell, from August 1 to August 23, 1 
foot and 3 inches. Since then the St. Paul 
gauge shows an average stage of 3 feet up to 
September 7. As there was no rainfall of any 
importance from August 1, the river must have 
continued falling at about the same rate as its 
tributaries, and probably not far from the same 
proportion as from the Ist to the 28d of Au- 
gust, bad it not been for the supply from these 
reservoirs, As clearly as can be estimated the 
reservoirs are now furnishing not far from one 
foot of water at St. Paul—a clear and convinc- 
ing proot of the wisdom of this great under 
tuking and the assurance of its success,” 


The State Convention of the National Green- 
back-Labor party, held in Clarendon Hall, in 
this city,on Wednesday, resulted in the nomina- 
tion of the following State ticket: For Govern- 
or, George O. Jones, of Albany; Lieutenant- 
Governor, Lyman W. Gage, of Rochester; 
Secretary of State, George W. Pimm, of 
Orange County; Comptroller, Nelson W. 
Shaler, of Catskill; Treasurer, Allen Wood, of 
Steuben County; Attorney-General, William 
B. Guernsey, of Chenango County; State En- 
gineer and Surveyor, Edward A, Stillman, of 
Ontario County. 


The New York Probibition Convention at 
Syracuse on Wednesday nominated the follow- 
ing ticket: For Governor, H. Clay Bascom, of 
Troy; Lieutenant-Governor, W. Jennings 
Demorest, of New York; Secretary of State, 
Edward Evans,of Tonawanda; State Treasurer, 
Hiram Vandenburgh, of Fulton County; 
Comptroller, Frederick Sheldon, of Hornells- 
ville; Attorney-General, W. Martin Jones, of 
Rochester; Sta‘e Engineer, George A. Dudley, 
of Ellenviile. 


The Rey. Henry Ward Beecher sends the 
following to the Rochester Post-Express from 
Peekskill: ‘‘1 am decidedly in favor of the 
insertion of a high-license plank in the plat- 
form of the coming Republican State Conven- 
tion, because absolute prohibition is an abso- 
lute impossibility. High license is possible, 
feasible, and equitable. The moral sense of 
the community will sustain the demand. The 
result will be a greater protection of society 
from the evil of liquor selling than by any 
other method that can be enforced.” 


On Thursday the Massachusetts Prohibition 
ists nominated Thomas J. Lathrop, of Taun 
ton, for Governor. 


The Georgia Local Option Bill has become a 
law. It provides that upon the application for 
prohibition signed by one-tenth of the voters in 
any county, the Ordinary shall holdan election 
to determine whether or not spirituous liquors 
shall be sold in that county. If the result of 
the election shall be against the sale, the Or- 
dinary shall give notice once a week tor four 
weeks, and the act shall take effect as soon as 
the result is ascertained, except as to the vested 
rights of persons whose annual license has not 
expired. Lf the result of the election shail 
be ‘‘ for sale,” no other elecflon on the question 
shall be held in that county within less than 
two years, 

The Virginia campaign is warming up, and 
it will not be long before the bitterest personali- 
ties may be expected to be indulged in. Gene- 
val Wise, Mahone’s candidate tor Governor, 
hus completed his canvass of most of the 
white counties. General Lee bas just started 
out. His warm teception by the people is 
wormwood to Mahone’s followers. The Demo- 
crats claim that a considerable number of 
negroes will support their ticket this year. The 
desertion of some of the influential Kepublican 
leaders makes this probable. An effort will be 
made by Mahone and Wise to get Blaine and 
Logan into Virginia in the last week or two of 
the campaign. 

The Mississippi Republicans have decided to 
hold no convention this year, *‘ because of the 
well-kuown impossibility of securing at the 
polls an honest election,” 





A band of white ‘‘ Regulators” in Fairfield 
County, 8. C., have been warning and whip- 
ping all families of mixed white and colored 
people, and directing them to leave the coun 
try. Their motive is to break up miscegena 
tion. 

Molhe Maguire outrages are reviving in the 
Peunsylvania coal regions. 


At Wichita, Kansas, on T’riday, the cases 
against Captain Couch and the Oklahoma 
boomers for treason were dismissed at the re 
quest of counsel for the Government. 


Julio Romano Santos, who was recently re- 
leased from prison in Ecuador, arrived in this 
city on Monday on his way to Washington to 
establish his claim to be a citizen of the United 
States. He places his damages by false im 
prisonment at $100,000, 


A terrible tornado at Washington Court 
House, Ohio, on the evening of September 8, 
destroyed 200 residences and many stores. 
Five people were killed and 50 injured. The 
suffering of the destitute people is great. The 
damage to property is estimated at more than 
$250,000. 


A large building occupicd by Chinese labor- 
ers at the Coal Creek mines, twenty miles from 
Seattle, W. T., was attacked by a mob on 
Saturday morning. The Chinamen, about 
fifty in number, fled to the woods. Their 
lodging-house and cook-house were burned. 
The attacking paMty were all masked. None 
of the Chinamen were hurt. Trouble at the 
New Castle mines is feared 


The Puritan and Genesta attempted for the 
third time on Friday to sail the first race for 
the America’s cup. There was a good wind 
when the boats started about 11:30 4. wm. . The 
vachts led by turns for the first few miles of 
the race to windward, but the Puritan gra 
dually sailed ahead, and, when she turned the 
stake boat at 5:37, was two miles dead to wind- 
ward of the Geneste. The judges gave the 
signal declaring the race off before the Genesta 
reached the stake boat, it being evident that 
the race could not be finished within the seven 
hours’ limit, as the wind had died out. On 
Saturday another attempt was to be made, but 
about 2:30 p. M. the judges decided that there 
should be no race that day. The wind was 
only eight miles per hour, and it was useless 
to attempt to sail the race within the limit. 


The race was successfully sailed on Monday 
over the course from Bay Ridge through the 
Narrows to Sandy Hook Lightship and return, 
a distance of 38 statute miles. The start was a 
capital one, the Purdan getting off at 10:32:02 
4.M., and the Geneste four seconds later, At the 
lighisuip, where they turned on their homeward 
course, the Purilan was four minutes and 
twenty-two seconds abead, her time being 
2:14:54. At the finish the Puritan was sixteen 
minutes and forty-seven seconds in the lead, 
crossing the line at 4:38:05. Throughout the 
race the Puritan led. The wind was 
good outside and there was a moderate sea, 
with plenty of white caps. The race was 
viewed by thousands. Owing to a slight acci- 
dent to the upper cap of the Genesta’s topmast, 
the second of the races will not take place until 
September 16, That race will be twenty miles 
to windward and return. ; 


Dr. Dunean has declined the Presidency of 
Vassar College. ; 

Scott Lord, of this city, died at Morris 
Plains, N. J., on Thursday, at the age of 
sixty-five. He came into prominence as Sena- 
tor Conkling’s law partner at Utica. He was 
a Democrat, and deteated Ellis H. Roberts for 
Congress in 1844. This was followed by the 
Utica Hera/7 declaring war on Conkling, and 
continuing it until Conkling’s power was bro 
ken. At the close of his Congressional term 
he became a member of a law firm in this city. 

Rear-Admiral John W. Livingston, United 
States Navy, died in this city on Thursday, at 
the age of eighty-one. He entered the navy as 
a midshipman on the 4th of March, 1828, and 
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MR. RANDALL ON THE TARIFF QUES- 
TION. 
Mr. Samvuet J. RANDALL has written for a 
Southern periodical a disquisition on the tariff, 
on internal taxes, on the rate of interest, the 
cost of labor, and the price of living, embody- 
ing his views of the most desirable course 
of legislation on those questions. The paper 
may be taken in a broader sense as a state- 
ment, by one of the most prominent Demo- 
cratic statesmen, of the political issues of 
the day. These 
Randall’s view, are financial and industrial. 
According to Senators Sherman and Hoar, 
they are related in some way to the slavery 
question. According to Mr. Cabot Lodge 
and Mr. Andrew D. White, they are related 
to the civil-service question. According to 
the New York 7ri/une, the real issue is the 
failure of John Roach. Amid this contrariety 
of opinion upon a mere question of fact, the 
parties have as much trouble in getting started 
as the two yachts in the international race. 
There is not enough wind, and what wind 
there is changes too often. There is danger 
that one craft may run into the other and 
knock off its bowsprit. No great harm would 
resu't if both should go to the bottom, as they 
eventually will unless they can find some issue 
appealing to the present needs of the people, 
and enlisting the support of intelligent public 


issues, according to Mr. 


opinion. 

Mr. Randall has, at least, touched upon a 
public need, and has spoken a decisive word. 
The tariff is one of the things that call for re- 
form, and Mr Randall states by authority 
that it must be overhauled. ‘‘No one who 
understands the existing tariff laws,” he says, 
‘‘will deny the justice and necessity of tho- 
rough revision.” Mr. Randall is himself the 
highest authority on this question, since he 
is the leader of the high tariff Democrats, 
lf he considers thorough revision necessary, 
there is nobody in the dominant party in 
the House of Represer.tatives to oppose that 
undertaking. Therefore a revision of some 
sort may be set down as a certainty next 
winter; a revision to be supported and en- 
couraged by some considerable part of the in- 
dustries of Pennsylvania. 

When we come to examine the principles of 
tariff and tax revision which Mr. Randall fa- 
vors, it 1s easicr to discover the gencral tone 
and drift of his conceptions than the process 
by which they are reached. He is opposed 
to protection on priveiple, but in favor of it 
He thinks that ‘‘ protection for 
is unconstitutional, 


in practice. 
the sake of 
but that protection accomplished incidentally 


protection ” 


is lawful and proper, and even necessary. 
In order to make a certain rate of duty 
on imports constitutional, it is only needful 
that the statesman should settle in his own 
mind whether it is levicd for protection or 
for revenue. How to determine this point 
Mr. Randall does not explain, but it is evi- 
dent that if the contending opinions of manu- 
facturers and wool growers should fail to 
rreduce couviction, resort might be had to 
prayer. Is a duty of twelve cents per pound 
on weol to be considered as protection for 
the sake of protection, or as _ protection 
incidental to the needs of the public trea- 








r . io . . ’ 
sury? We can perceive no solution of this 


problem adequate to the needs of Congress- 
men from the non-wool-growing States, ex- 
cept severe self-examination under divine guid- 
ance. 

The postulates of political economy are fre- 
quently hard to understand, but if we can find 
the key to any exposition of them by a states- 
man or publicist, we may hope to unravel the 
knottiest problems of the science. Mr. Randall 
furnishes the key to his philosophy in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“Tt will not be denied that the rate of interest 
indicates the cost of living; that the cost of 
living indicates the price of labor; and that 
the price of labor indicates the cost of pro- 
duction. This rule may sometimes be disturbed 
by abnormal conditions—such as crop failures, 
war, or overtrading. The country which bas 
the lower rate of business interest will drive 
the country having the higher rate of busi- 
ness interest out of the world’s markets, and 
eventually out of its own domestic markets ; 
it will absorb ali its means of paying its debts, 
including all its specie, than which nothing 
can be worse. There is no mode of recovery 
from such disaster save, first, by the reduc- 
tion of the rate of business interest to a par 
with low-interest countries ; or, second, by the 
imposition of such duties on imports as will raise 
the cost of the foreign article to the cost of the 
domestic article in the home market.” 

This is an elaboration and further elucida- 
tion of the thesis of Mr. Randall’s Nashville 
speech of last year. ‘* The rate of interest  in- 
dicates the cost of living,” says Mr. Randall. 
Well, what of it? Isa high cost of living 
desirable? Is a high rate of interest desirable? 
“The cost of living indicates the price of 
labor,” he continues. We do not assent to 
this proposition any more than we assent tothe 
other; but supposing it to be true, what comes 
of it? Why this, says Mr. Randall, ‘‘that the 
price of labor indicates the cost of produc- 
tion.” This is the which Mr. 
Randall says will not be denied by anybody, 
yet it is denied by the highest authorities on 
economic science, who point to the examples 
of England on tle one side, with its high- 
priced labor and low cost of production, and 
the continent of Europe, and India, and 
Mexico, and China, with their low-priced labor 
and high cost of production on the other, as 
refutation of that 


conclusion 


furnishing a complete 
dogma. 

We cannot perceive that Mr. Randall has 
added anything of value to current political 
discussion except his ¢pse dizct that the tariff 
necds revision and must have it. This is, as 
we have already said, important by reason of 
Mr. Randall’s standing, both party wise and 
tariff wise. 


SHERMAN AND GOVERNOR 


HOADLY,. 


SENATOR 


SENATOR SHERMAN’S appeal to the country to 
restore the Republican party to power in order 
that the rights of the colored voters in the South 
may be secured, bas been pointedly answered 
by Governor Hoadly, who asks what the Re- 
publican party proposes to do for the colored 
man thatit bas not been able to do during its 


| twenty years of uninterrupted power at Wash- 


ington. This is a question which must be an- 
swered if the Republican campaign in Ohio 
is to be fought on the issues of the past, as 
both Senator Sherman and Judge Foraker 


have drawn their line of battle. If the col- 





ored man has been shorn of his rights dur- 
ing five successive terms in which the Re- 
publican party has held all the Federal 
oflices, how is his condition to be improved by 
another term of the same sort ? Is there any 
guarantee that a sixth would yield any better 
results than the five that have gone before? The 
burden of proof is upon Senator Sherman 
and his party. He and they are bound to ex- 
plain why they have misused the power here- 
tofore intrusted to them, and how they intend 
to correct their mistakes, before they ask for 
votes on the ground that the colored man is 
still deprived of his rights. The least that they 
can do will be to show that the condition of 
the negro has progressively improved since the 
close of the war; that they have been the cause 
of the improvement; arid that this condition has 
been altered for the worse since the election of 
President Cleveland. 

That the condition of the freedman has been 
greatly improved since the close of the war is 
universally acknowledged. That the future is 
full of hope for him is the testimony of all im- 
partial observers who have visited the South 
during the present year. But it is equally 
well known that the bettering of his lot and 
the brightening of his prospects have not 
been due to the attempt made by the Re- 
publican party to enthrone the ignorance and 
squalor of the South above its education 
and wealth, but have been accomplished in 
spite of that deplorable experiment. When the 
State debt of Louisiana rose from $11,000,000 in 
1866 to $50,000,000 in 1875, the Republican 
plan of governing the South by the agency of 
carpet-bag statesmen, marshalling the newly 
efiancipated slaves, broke down. The system 
could not go on there was noth- 
ing left to prey upon. Repudiation followed 
close after the other forms of roguery, and 
it was agreed upon all hands that what- 
ever else should come in place of the gov- 
ernments set up by Packard and Pinchback, 
by Moses and Scott, by Clayton and Dor- 
sey, those bunko shops must be closed up. 
In closing the Louisiana concern, Senator 
Sherman took an active part as a member of 
Mr. Hayes’s Cabinet. And what did they set up 
in its place? A Democratic State Government 
which received fewer votes than Mr. Tilden re- 
ceived at the same election. If Mr. Sherman 
thinks that the colored men of Louisiana are de- 
prived of their rights, when did they begin to lose 
them’? Was it before or after Governor Pack- 
ard was taken by the ear ana led out of the ex- 
ecutive office and Governor Nicholls installed 


because 


in his place? 

The service rendered by the Republican par- 
y to the colored men since the war is not to 
be found in its external and aggressive acts, 
but in the pressure it has exerted 
upon the South, Its carpet-bag governments 
led to bankruptcy and Kukluxism, and then 
disappeared in chaos, After they were gone, 
society built itself anew on the principles which 
lie at the bottom of all civilized governments. 
The educated and responsible classes took the 
places from which they had been forcibly expell- 
ed, and established the present system of South- 
ern governments, Which may be briefly described 
as universal suffrage conditioned upon the su- 
premacy of the educated and the subordination 
of the igncrant. In the administration of this sys- 


moral 
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tem they have been under the moral supervision, 
perhaps we may say terrorism, of public senti- 
ment in the North, which has insisted that 
the colored men shall be fairly dealt with, 
their freedom shall not be encroached upon, 
and that they shall have all the privileges 
that are consistent with good order in the 
communities where they live. 
the Republican party was in power this was 
the maximum of their demands upon the 
South, after the carpet-bag governments had 
been helped out of the way. Has this moral pres- 
sure been lessened since the election of President 
Cleveland? Has the public sentiment of the 
North taken a lower tone since that event than 
it held before? Can any consequences be pointed 
out, showing that the rights of the colored men 
are less respected now than they were one 
year ago? Is it not true, on the contrary, 
that there has substituted, in the 
place of moral compulsion, a feeling of 
duty and responsibility more elevating to both 
races and more promising to civilization than 
anything ever known in Southern politics since 
slavery became a rock of offence in the nation’s 
history ? 


So long as 


been 


THE ALABAMA CLAIMS COMMISSION 
AND ITS EXPENSES. 

Tue free way in which the Alabama Claims 
Commission and the counsel have helped them- 
selves to the funds is, if the charges against 
them be true, a very natural result of the way 
the money was obtained. Large clainis were 
made from the Pritish on account of the in- 
surance companies which took the war risks and 
paid the owners for their losses, and the 
Geneva Tribunal allowed these claims, as any 
other court would have done, and they were 
accordingly paid over by the British. No 
sooner had the money been received, how- 
ever, than Congress turned around and de 
cided that the insurance companies should 
have and that instead of this 
the persons who had paid war premiums, 
and who, the Tribunal decided, were not enti- 
tled to anything at all, should be paid 
in full. The war premiums are, however, 
a very trifling sum compared to the losses of 


nothing, 


the insurance companies, and the result is that 
there is, out of the $15,000,000 paid by Great 
Britain, a large surplus for which, under the 
rules laid down by Congress, there are no 
claimants. 

It was under these 
circumstances the should feel 
very “flush,” and should disregard the letter 
of the act of Congress both in the number and 
the payment of their subordinates. The act of 
Congress, it appears, provides that ‘* the counsel 
acting for the United States before the Com- 
mission shall 
penses such reasonable allowance in each claim 
as mey be: approved by the Court, to be ap- 
portioned in each claim adjudicated, and paid 
from such award upon the certificate of one 
of the judges.” No pretence of observing this 
rule appears to have been made by the 
Court. The counsel 6f the United States, Mr. 
Creswell, has been drawing a regular salary 
of $8,000 a year, which Congress fixed as the 
limit of his compensation in any one year, 
without any certificate of the Court, or any 
reference to the number of cases adjudicated, or 


natural that 
Commission 


most 


receive for his services and ex- 








the amount of the claims disposed of, or to the 
work done by him. Besides this, a considerable 
number of ‘assistants of one sort or another 
have been employed at good salaries, without 
any warrant of law. Had Mr. Blaine been elect 
ed and the Treasury remained in Republican 
hands, we should doubtless never have heard 
a word of these abuses, and the Commission 
and its staff would long have drawn nutriment 
from the fund, which the British paid over in 
the belief that a host of eager and impoverished 
ship-owners and underwriters were waiting for 
it on this side of the water. 

All this is 
effect of a‘ surplus” on 


have said, the natural 
the official mind. 
The man in public life is rare indeed whose 
imagination is not in some way corrupted by 
a surplus, It makes honest extravagant 
and reckless, and sets all the rogues to con 


as we 


men 


triving ways and means of stealing without 
being caught. If just enough money had 
from the British to pay the 
just claims of American citizens for losses 


been obtained 
sustained through rebel cruisers escaping from 
British ports, the 
ably have been very careful about its expendi 


Commission would prob- 


tures, and have strictly observed the provisions 
of the act of Congress regulating them, But 
When Congress turned round and unblushing 
ly admitted that the United States obtained 
alarge sum of money from a foreign Power 
under false pretences—that is, to satisfy the 
claims of persons who had really no claims at 
all—it set an example of dishonesty and lax 
ity which could not but influence everybody 
afterwards connected with the distribution of 
the award. 

The truth, is that the Alabama claims consti 
tute both one of the most creditable and discredit 
able incidents in the history of the Republican 
party. 
by the Grant Administration up to the final 
adjudication was extremely skilful and digni 
fied. Butthe minute Congress undertook to 
distribute the money under the leadership of 
the then great Republican knave and charla 
tan, General Butler, the 
the party under the 
and power began to show itself. The dis 
allowance of the claims of the insurance 
companies, after pushing them vigorously be 


The way in which they were managed 


degeneration of 


influence of money 


fore the Tribunal and using them to make up 
the amount which Great Britain ought to pay, 
was probably as disreputable a transaction as the 
Government of a first-class Power was ever en 
gaged in. The allowance of the claims of the 
War-premium men after the Tribunal had dis 
allowed them was not quite so bad, but very 
bad. After this, nothing that happens to the 
fund in the way of waste or dishonesty ought 


r 


to be surprising 


THE LITERARY WORK OF 
Il. 
THE two immortals, the two invalids who from 
our present point of view deserve the most. re- 
spectful attention, are Johnson and Montaigne 
There 1s a peculiar pleasure in bringing into 
juxtaposition two such differing natures, and 
setting forth their equal superiority in compo- 
sure and unshaken courage in the presence of 
disease. The fruits of their lives of i)-health 
are known to the world in their literary works, 
but the spirit in which they lived should not be 
forgotten, and since it can best be made evident 


INVALIDS.- 








by their own words, it is not necessary to 
the long 
make use of, nor fora little chan; n our su 
jJect-matter, 

Johnson's physical disorders w 


forgiveness for 


nature as to cause mental disturbances mul 


twentieth year he was attacked by a gloomy 


melancho’y akin to despair, which ever afte: 
lurked about him, wounding and disabling bir 
in all the intervals of his labors and enjovments 
and constantly rendering bim i t 

tion, fretfulness, and impati ( 

sion, in late middle hfe, when he was 

fering from this malady that he mfused a 

ty, an old friend found him a sixl 


} ; iy ' 


groaning, talking to bimis« 
ing from room to room, an 
measured his misery by saving, ‘1 ow 
sent to have a limb amputated to recess 
spirits.” His sure-footed intellect wa 
ly, and he knew it to be, on the very 

** L inherited,” he said avile t 
my father, which has made me mad \ 
at least not sober.” Hle said 
remember the day he had passed fi { 
pain,” 

For three vears before his death his | th wee 
‘tottering "; and the death and ilness of sev 
of the members of the househ 
about him made his circumstances t! 

But no complaints appear in tos let 

after a two or three mont 
writes: ‘To be 
sickness and death, is but a gloomy stat but | 
hope better times, even in this world, w 

and whatever this worll mav wi 

we shall be happy in a bett ‘ \nd as 
end approached, bis serenity dis tly ince 

and the letter in whi he dese sanatt 
paralysis, only two days after its 


too remarkable not to be give 
“In the afternoon and evening I felt mvselt 
light and easy, and besan to plan schemes of 
Thus I] went to bed, and mm as t t e Waked 
and sat up, as has been long my cust 
felt a confusion and indistit ess in my 
which lasted, | suppose, about half aminute I 
was alarmed, and praved God that ! e 
might afflict mv body, he would spar 
derstanding. This praver, that Tmight trv the 
integrity of my faculties, | made in Latin vers 


The lines were wot verv good, but Ll knew 


not to be very good; f[ made them easily, and 
concluded myself to be ununpaired in my facul 
ties, Soon after, ] perceived that Thad sufered 
a paralytic stroke, and that my sperch was taken 
from me. [ had no pain, and so little dejection 
in this dreadful state that IT wondcred at . 


own apathy, and considered that perhaps death 
itself, when it should come, would excite Jess 


horror than seems now to attend it. In order t 
rouse the vocal organs, Ltook twodrams, Wine 


has been celebrated for the production of elk 
quence. [ put myself into violent moticn, and 
I think repeated it; but all was vain. I then 
went to bed, and, strange as it may seem, 1 think 
slept 

“When [ saw hght, it was time to contrive 
what I should do. Though God stopped n 
speech, he left me my hand ; IL enjoyed a mercy 
which was not granted to my dear fried Law 
rence My first note was necessarily to 
mv servant, who came in talking, end could not 
immediately comprebend why he should read 
what I put into his bands. I then wrote a carl 
to Mr. Allen, that ] might have a discrect friend 
at hand to act as occasion should require, {This 
was the card: ‘It has pleased God this morning 
to deprive me of the powers of rpeech ; and as J 
do not know but that it may bet i 
pleasure to deprive me soon cf 


i ft rhiied (an 
Iny Senses, I re- 
quest you will, on the receipt of this note, come 
to me and act for me as the exigencies of my 
case may require. Iam, &c., Sam. Jobnson.”) 
In penning this note, 1 bad some difficulty : my 
hand, I knew not bow or why, made wrong Je t- 
ters. I then wrote to Dr. Taylor to come to me, 
and bring Dr. Heberden; and | sent to Dr. Bree 
klesby, who is my neighbor. My physi ian» are 
very friendly, and give me great hopes , but you 
may imagine my situation. I have so far re- 
covered my vocal powers as to repeat the Lord's 
Prayer with no imperfect articulation. My 
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memory, [ hope, yet remains as it was, but such 
an at ack produces solicitude for the safety ol 
every faculty.” 

At thi 
three months later he 


time he suffered much from gout, and 
writes from his ** vacant 
and desolate habitation”: ‘* I carry about a very 
troubles me and dangerous complaint, which ad- 
but by the chirurgical kmfe. Let 
The operation is 


mits no cure 
me have your prayers. 
not delayed by any fears or objections of mine.” 
Three months later still he was seized with very 
with dropsy. 
nfined to the house and suffered much 


distressing asthma, complicated 
He wasc 
pain, 
often unable to lie down at all. 
lieved now from mental suffering ; he warmly 
welcomed the society of his friends, and, when 


and was the more worn upon by being 


But he was re- 


not overcome with exhaustion, was always as 
ready for conversation as in his best days, utter- 
ing his truthful thoughts in honest speech to the 
last, 

It is here and thus that Doctor Johnson stands 
in unwitting rivalry of excellence with Montaigne, 
whose days of sickness were likewise spent in ut- 
tering truthful thoughts in honest speech. We 
do not often think of Montaigne as an invalid, 
yet we honor him insufficiently till we have sat 
by his bedside. The admirably sustaining and 
invigoratiug power of his philosophy—an often 
unconscious philosophy—the charm of his sim- 


? 


ple, fearless, loyal, cheerful, serious vivacity of 


nature, is more than ever apparent in his hours 
of illness, In passing from youth to age, he 
passed from ‘tan ebullient, vigorous, perfect, 


ind careless health” to a state when ** my body 


dovs not cease for an hour, sleeping or waking, 


to instruct me in death, patience, and penitence.” 


he continues, **t used to mark as 


* Formerly,” 


extraordinary dull and dark davs ; those are now 


my ordinary ones, The extraordinary are the 
fine and clear ; Iam ready to leap for joy, as if 
special | 


comtorts me, . . . my habit of 


were a eood fortune, wien nothin 
now to catch hold of 
this 
onal knowled re < f 


pain so easily!” It was 
tiine, before he had had reuch per- 
physical sufferin,, that he 
had said: “it is mour power, if nos to anni 
to lessen it by d 


hilate it, at least paticnce, 


though the body should be pertul bed by if, 


( I 
oO Ineintam nevertheless the soul and the reason 
i m Could Johnson be more truly de- 
d 
Luter on, after “great familiarity with 
pon,” his words were changed to deeds. 
When he was travelling in Germany, his secre- 


ry writes, ‘‘M. de Montaigne had last nigit 
the ce (7. e., local suffering from his malady, 


* three hours—very severely 
r.’ and he then 
h details showing that the 


indeed. ‘He 


ili the day betore, and was out of sorts, 


said in the mornin 


must bAaAVEe Mech SeVCTE 





pain in the ki 
vas the reason he sail that he made 
this stage so long a one, thinking that he was 
more at ease on horseback than he would have 
bcen elsewhere.’ But on arriving (after passing 


throu_h ‘tthe thickest and most unendurable 
cust |) at their destination, reaching the town 
late at night, “lui, tousiours & jun,” he either 
that some night cr early the next morning (after 
his colic”), itis not clear which, summoned the 
chooiuaster of the town, “ pour lentrctenir de 
1”; “but the man wasa fvol, from whom | 
ormation about the things of 
Perhaps poor M. de Mon- 
tiris would bave found him less of a fool wher 
msclf Was more comfcrtabie; but what ad- 
mirable vitality of will all this exhibits ! 
In iicine he was very frequently seriously indis- 
posed ; but this entry in the Journal, with details 
** The 23th 


we mus it, resembles many others : 


’ 








of January he had an attack of pain, which did 
not hinder him about any of his usual oecupa- 
At the baths near Lucca, 
ed for some weeks in May and June, and where 
the ‘‘ cure” 
deploravle increase of illness, and every kind of 
him, and, what was 
found pleasure 


tion.” where he stay- 


appears to have been for him only a 
form of indigestion beset 
worst of all, dimness of sight, hx 
n giving a ball to the peasantry of the neighbor- 
to which he also invited severa 


And only 


ing villages, 
ladies and gentlemen. a few days be- 
fore, he had got up a more 
the peasants of the place, when “ I myself danced 
with them, in order not 
them (troppo ristretto).” 


» impromptu dance for 


to seem too aloof from 
At this time he not 
only entertained himself by providing amuse- 
ment for his inferiors, toward whom his spirit 
was always so kindly and thoughiful, but he be- 
in order to pass the time of 
write his Journal in 


gan, seemingly 
weakness and weariness, fe 
Italian. 

He had had, before being attacked by it, the 
greatest horror, always from his childhood, of the 
His father died of it, 
ly of all the accidents of old age that which I 
feared the most.” After he had been suffering 
from it some eighteen months he writes : 


stone. and ‘it was precise- 


‘‘T am combating with the worst of all dis 
eases, the most sudi:ien, the most painful, the most 
mortal, aud the most irremediabie. have al- 
ready had the trial of five or six very long and 
painful attacks of it. Meantime, either I flatter 
myself or, indeed, there is in this estate where- 
with to be sustained. . . . I have already 
learned to acconmedate myself to it. L already 
compound with this colicky living ; I find in it 
wherewith to comfort myself and wherewith to 
hope. The action of pain has not such 
severe and poignant sharpness that a stard man 
must needs enter into passion and despair.” 


He nobly adds : 


to hold to life me 


this 


Ix } 
relyv by 


**T had already attained t 
much rel l 
suffering will ioosen even this tie 
that finally, if its 


it may not 


verity shouid ove i pu 
endurance, carry me to the other ex 
treme, not less sinful, of lixing and desiring to 
die!” 

He discourses afterward, with a smile, on the 
worthlessness of a rigid self-command when ia 
vain, a restraint from all outery and complaint— 
a too forced dignity of 
et Nature have her way, 


word, of bearing, 
in tossings 
. if, as per it afford the 
relief. Our only thought shovld be 


of the soul : our philosophy should Keep that 


he desires 


and groan hance it may, 


body any 


‘able to recognize itself. to follow its wonted 
course, combating pain and sustaiming its attacks, 
not shamefully prosfrated af its tect ; roused and 
heated by the combat, not cast down and over- 
thrown : capable, in a measure, of social inter- 


I 
course and conversation and om 











‘ I test myseli when tl Yering is beavi- 
est, and have always found that L was capable of 
speaking, ing, and answering as i 
satan ne, but } oO steady, the pain 
oubling interruptir m fRemember 
Johnson's Latin prayer, **not very good verses,” ] 
Vhen [am thought tol ! Ost ¢ whelmed 


ystanders can do nothing for me, J often 
try my powers and take the lead in remarks the 


most remote from my estate.” 


na the byst 


How perfectly this harmonizes with what we 
have quoted from the Journal, And how 


fectly it fulfils the highest, strongest form of vir- 


per- 


tue—a sound mind in an wasound body. ‘* The 


map was often ill: the thinkei 


h Johnson and Mon- 


alwavs appeared 
to be in zood health.” 5B 


taigne win from us this praise. 


LORRAINE, 


a 
Lugust 28, 


LOUISE OF 
Paris, 
visit, a few days ago, the ca 


I HAPPENED to 
thedral church of Saint-Denis, 
long time reserved for the tombs of the Kings of 
France. The chapter, which had been reéstab- 


lished during the Second Empire, is now reduced 


which was for a 


to seven old and infirm members, and no canons 
nominated 1870. The credit 
which was voted in old times for Saint-Denis has 
been much curtailed by a Chamber which means 
to laicize everything, and if Saint Denis was not 


have been since 


classed among the historical monuments, it would 
After 
the magnificent tembs of Francis IL. 


abandoned. a cursory visit to 
and of Henri 
jl. (there are no finer monuments of the French 
Renaissance), I visited the vault where are still 
preserved the remains of a few members of the 
royal family of France. 
cle the fury of the Revolutionary period, and a 
few were placed in Saint-Denis after the Restora- 
tion. 

Behind a bronze door, which opens with three 
keys, isa little brick wall, which is now partly 


be almost 


Some escaped by mira 


demolished. 
you find yourself in a cellar, where nothing is 
The 
lead coffins are well preserved, but the wooden 


It you pass through the doorway, 
seen but cight coffins, placed on iron bars. 


coffins which covered them are completely rotted, 
and there is hardly anything visible of the black 
velvet or black cloth which covered the wood. 
The Due de Berri, who fell under the hands of an 
assassin, is here, as well as the two last Dukes of 
Bourbon. Two coffins contain whatever 
found of the supposed remains of Louis XVI. and 
of Marie Antoinette (their remains were buried in 
Among the older 
coffins there is one which contains the remains of 
Louis VIII., an a Queen of 
France, the wife of Henri III. As there must be 
some doubt about the authenticity of the remain 
of Marie Antoinette, 
the only Queen of France who is still at Saint- 


was 


lime after their execution). 





one in which lies 


it may almost be said that 


Denis is Louise de Vaudemont, the wife of the 


last Valois. 


This visit led me to go over the history of Lou 
de Vaudemont, and I was helped by a work 

lh Fine avecently appeared, the ‘ History of 
Louise of Lorraine. Queen of France,’ by the 
Comte de Baillon, who has undertaken to make 


a sort of gallery of famous ladies (he has written 


a life of Henrietta Maria of France, Queen of 
and. and a life of Madame de Montmorency, 


Félicie des Ursins). 





On the 19th of June, 1573, Henri of Valois, then 
ealled the Duke of Anjou, was besieging La Ro- 
chelle, when he iearnved that he had been elected 
King of Poland. He was the 
mother, C: Médicis. 
military 


favorite of his 
itherine de She had given 
him Tavannes as governor, and, thanks 


0 the advice of this warrior, the 
duke of Anjou had gained over the Protestants 
the battles of Jarnac and of Moncontour. He 


was only twenty-two years of age 


EX vic nce d 
H 


t 
T 


and was al- 
The elected 


King of Poland Jeit the army, made a brilliant 


ready celebrated as a great hero. 
entrée into Paris, and started for the froutier, 
his brother, Charles LX., who 
; In the midst of the fes- 
tivities of the court of Nancy, he met Louise de 


accompanied by 
was already very ill. 
Vaudemont among the ladics who surrounded 
Claude de France, the wife of the Duke Charles. 
He remarked her, and when he took leave of bis 
ld her that he intended to take Louise 
for his wife. She 


mother he t 
was born in 1555, of a Comte 
de Vaudemont and of Margaret of Egmont (the 
Vaudemonts we 





>a branch of the ducal family 
of Lorraine). Catherine de Médicis was afraid 
of the Lorraines, but she hoped that her son 
would soon forget the young woman whom he 
had seen but a M@ment; and among the secret 
conditions of the election of the Duke of Anjou 
to the throne of marriage with 
Anne Jagellon, the heiress of King Sigismund. 
When Charles 1X, died, his brother, already 
disgusted with his barbaric northern kingdom, 
fled from the castle of Cracow, travelled by way 
of Venice and Pavia, and entered Lyons, where 
he informed his mother that he wished to marry 


Poland was a 


_—— 








nd eracr roman 


i 
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Louise de Vaudemont. The Cardinal of Lorraine 
died at the same moment, and Catherine, some- 
what reassured by his death, gave her consent 
Louise was very much surprised at the 
which made her the first Queen in Christendom. 
She was married at Reims, at the beginning of 


caprice 


1575, and went to Paris, where she made her en- 
trée on the 27th of February. She was not long 
in perceiving that the King was entirely in the 
hands of a few favorites, who were popularly 
called the mignons, probably on account of the 
ir feminine 


One of them, Du Guast (who plays a 


extravagance of their dress and of the 
habits. 
great part in the memoirs of Queen Marguerite), 
asked the King to banish the three ladies whom 
Louise had brought with her from Lorraine, and 
the King at once obeyed. The King was occu 
pied solely with his amusements and with out 
ward acts of piety; 
seemed to him probably a sufficient compensation 
for his dissipation. 
pious, very much given to works of piety, and it 
may be that the King also indulged at times in 
these demonstrations, in order to please his young 
wife. He was very puerile in all his habits: he 


his materialistie religiosity 


“he Queen was herself very 


wore pearls and diamonds, was always surround- 
ed with little dogs, with monkeys, with parrots; 
he had turned the Louvre into a menagerie. 
Catherine de Medicis had hoped that ! 
Lorraine would have children, but she had none, 
and the King fell again completely under the in- 


Oulse de 


fluence of the mignons. Du Guast was assassi- 
nated by the Baron de Viteaux, but the King 
had still Quélus, Maugiron, Livarot, Saint-Luc, 
and La Valetta d’Epernon. L’Estoile tells us in 
detail the actions 0. these wild young men. The 
Queen could not be ignorant of them, and she 
knew that the King took part in all their amuse- 
ments and their follies. 

M. de Baillon has not much dramatic power, 
His history is written somewhat in the stvie of 
the Court Circular; and somewhat in the style of 
those devotional books which are used in Catho. 
lic convents. We doubt if Queen Louise could be 
quite as politic, as disinterested, as dull, as he 
paints her. She was a Lorraine, an ally of the 
Guises, as well as the wife of the King ef France. 
It would have been interesting to show her be 
tween the conflicting forces of her times. That 
a 








her heart + as in the League cannot be doubted. 


She saw the King at first on the side which was 





naturally her side ; but she saw him afterward 
drawn to the other side, and then she must have 
felt more anxiety and more doubts than M. de 
Baillon seems to suspect. The King had givenup 
the hope of having an heir, and he knew that the 
end of his reign would be the signal for a long 
civil war, and that the Lorraines would contest 
the rights of Henry of Navarre. France was al 
ready divided into two camps. Henri II]. felt 
that the Due de Guise was becoming too strong. 
His name was in all mouths; his popularity was 
immense; he was the popular hero. ‘La 
France,” says Balzac in his ‘ Entretiens,’ ‘‘ était 
folle de cet homme-la, car c'est trop peu d 
amoureuse.” Can we imagine that Queen Louis 
did not favor in her heart the cause of the Bala- 
fré; that, having no son, no hope of any child 
no interest in the succession, knowing Henri ILI 
better than anybody, she could have been indif- 
ferent to the cause which was to her the cause of 
religion? She tmed, at times, to bring the King 
and Guise nearer together. The day before the 
Barricades of Paris, Guise, entering the Louvre 
had gone to her room and asked to see the King 
He was,if not the King of France, the King of 
Paris, and when, at his order, Paris covered itself 
with barricades, Henri LIL. could do nothing but 
flee with great difficulty. 

This time Henn ILL. swore to avenge hims 
Guise had defied him in the Louvre and chased 
him from his capital. Henry of Valois bad 


as 


—_ 





’ 
been taught 


dissimulation by his mother. 
He first signed a treaty with Guise at Rouen, re- 
cognizing him as Chief of the League, or Lieute 

nant-General of the Kingdom. He sacriticed to 
him Epernon and those who had followed the 
At the beginning of September the 
Court went to Blois, and th 


opened in October. These States-General were to 


royal cause, 


States-General 


mark the hour of triumph for the Duc de Guise 
The King found them hostile to his authority, ar- 
dent and enthusiastic for the League ; he resolved 
touse his authority and to get rid of his enemy \ 
word from the King in those times was an order 
Henri IIL. bad a guard chiefly composed of cadets 
of Gascony. He sent for Guise early in the morn 
ing. The great Lorraine had been warned; | 
had proudly said, ‘‘ Ils n’oseront They did 
dare, and in the room which was next to the 
King’s room he fell under the poniards of the as 
sassins 

What were on this occasion, the sentiments of 
(Jueen Louise ? She must have felt a 


rreat hot 








ror, and perhaps a great fear. She sent word to 
her brother, the Duke of Merecur, to be on his 
guard ; but the Duke was arrested, as well as 
several of her relations. M. de Baillon, who 
seems to believe that conjugal fidelity requires 
a total abdication of intellect, says: ** We do 
not know what were the arguments of Henry 
and the impressions of the Queen ; what is cer 
tain is, that the heart of Louise remained with 
her spouse.” This phrase does not give a bad 
idea of the manner of M. de Baillon. The assas- 
sination of the Duc de Guise was a bold stroke 
Catherine de Médicis had not been in the seer t. 
and she died soon after, in the presence of Henry 
and Louise. It had been said of her, ** Ele en- 
fanta trois rois et cing guerres Civiles.” She left, 
in her will, the castle of Chenonceaux to Queen 
Louise, with all the lands which surrounded it, 
and all its fine furmture and works of art. Lou 
ise was at Chenonceaux when Henri LI. and 
Henry of Navarre joined their forces at Plessis 
les-Tours against the League and the Spanish 
She learned there of the 


party. assassination of 


her husband by Jacques Clément. The two Hen- 
rvs were together before Paris with forty tho 
sand men. The King of France, when 

‘Paris, head of the kingd 
and too 





his capital, said : 
but too big 
to be bled.” 


Henry had time to dictate to his wife a letter. 


apricious a head, vou need 


After he received the fatal wound. 


which is dated from the bridge of St. Cloud, on 
the Ist of August, 1580. He died the next day. 
after having asked all his followers to re 
Henry of Navarre as his legitimate successor 
Louise went into mourning in white, a 
to royal etiquette, and preserved this mourning 
all the rest of her life. She was called in T 
raine “the white Queen.” She was verv anxious 
to remove from Henri I[I. the excommunication 
pronounced against him, said the Leaguers, after 
the double murder of the Duke and of the Cardi 
nal of Guise. She sent a special envoy to Rome, 


begging Sixtus V. to order all the members 











t rcv to respect the nor and th wemorv 
of the late King, to express in a pontifical decla- 
ration horror at his assassinati t rder an 


ual services for his soul to be performed by the 


Jacobin monks at St. Cloud and at Sens. Sixtus 
V. was inflexible, and cave negative answers to 
all her requests. The correspondence which be- 


gan on this occasion between Louise and the pa- 


pal court lasted as much as ten years, and Louise 


The Pope 


tained tinally only half a victory 


consented to say that Henri IIL. did not die ex 
communicated, but no penalty was inflicted on 
the Jacobin monks (Jacques Clément belonged to 


their order 

Queen Louise led almost a cloistered life in her 
magnificent castle of Chenonceaux, once so gay 
and so full of animation. She surrounded her- 


self, after the fashion t tit wi mit 
ol leatl He ie. |W ! ~ Ww 
We hay rious In t { t 1 
je wels na 1 ks left at ¢ ux 
Phe Ques < t all t | > 
grimayes, it t ij Ss } ‘ 
sometimes rece ) iM 
het sitet iw \“ \ t 

wty { I \ 

ta , Fey t ) 
lift \ | ng t { \\ 
lost it t M } ““ 
that s Wus a ‘ ‘ ‘ 
k her | i ‘ \ 
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Thiet { i { ‘ 
eaux to | ira l 
laughter t 1) M 
lifetu VK 
Her last days were spent att ‘ M 
She died t! nt t J 
t} ure of s ‘ 
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gress. Neither ld Mr. Hilgard be expected to 
reduce the Coast Survey force, when apprepria 
tions, insufficient, it i true to keep t 


force fully employed, were 


—- 


pay the salaries of the em] 
grown old in the service of the Government. The 
publications of the Coast Survey only contain 
communications strictly relevant to such investi 
gations as were authorized by the apy ropriations. 
As to the experts living at a distance from W ash- 
ington, such specialists have always been em 
They bave usually 
received a very moderate compensation for work 
carried on in addition to their usual avocations— 


ployed by the Coast Survey. 
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work which could not have been done otherwise 
except at great expense 

The article in the Nation imphes that the 
Coast Survey has been a party to the distri- 
bution of scientific salt in the shape of gifts such 
as photographs, chromo-lithographs, illustrated 
books, and the like, and has also done its full 
share in the way of personal favors to Conzress- 
men, Whatever have been the failings of the 
administration of the Coast Survey, there never 
bas been a “political scientist” at its head, and 
the above charges are, so far as I know, absc- 
lutely false. My belief is bascd on an intimate 
association of many years with this department 
of Government work. 

The method of investigation adopted in this 
case seems somewhat autocratic. Even at this 
day the Superintendent has not seen or been able 
to obtain a copy of the charges brought against 
him, having merely been requested to reply in 
writing to a numiber of questions. He himseif, 
as well as the assistant in charge of the office, the 
disbursing agent, and the chiefs of two divisions, 

«ther words, disgraced 
before the 


were suspended, in 
if not 
was begun. 
department faithfully and intelligently for nearly 
forty years. Such off-hand condemnation of a 
bureau from which so much work has gone forth 
of a character mos* honorable to the science of 
the country is surely to be deprecated in itself, 
and van hardly be considered by scientific meu as 
less than an outrage upon them all. They havea 
right to ask that the wholesale imputations thus 
cast upon Official science should be carefully veri- 
fied before they are accepted. 

Thus far the scientific public has received the 
report of the Commission through the newspa- 
pers alone, and the press has been liberally sup- 


dismissed, investigation 


Some ot these officers had served the 


plied with inaccurate and ex-parte statements in 
regard to the investigation into the Coast Sur- 
vey affairs, Their dictum upon the late Su- 
perintendent, at least as far as his professional 
career is concerned, is answered by his position 
as an investigator in the scientific world. In 
this jury, called for the express purpose of de- 
ciding upon the value and elficiency of scientific 
work, men of science have had no voice. 

On several occasions attempts have been made, 
through the medium of the National Academy of 
Sciences, to revise the organization of the scien- 
tific bureaus according to a comprehensive plan, 
which might remedy the evils of the present sys- 
tem. A committee of Congress has at last taken 
up the matter, but nothing of value has as yet 
been effected, nor have the recommendations of 
the Academy had the least weight with Govern- 
ment officials, or with members of Congress. No 
member of the Cabinet has availed himself of its 
councils, though the Academy was especially 
chartered by Congress to be tue scientific adviser 
of the Government. Since its organization Super- 
intendents of the Coast Survey, of the Nautical 
Almanac, of the Signal Service, of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, and of other scientific bureaus have 
consultation with the 
men of science in the country. 

Wedo not ask that a scientific bureau should 
be absolved from the requirements of ordinary 


been appointed without 


business methods, or that the dictates of common 
sense should be forgotten 1m its administration. 
Scientific men can only sympathize with the 
efforts of the reform the 
management of the scientific bureaus at Wash- 


Administration to 


ington. They protest merely against ignorant in- 
terference with scientitic affairs, Is the Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey, the head of the Nau- 
tical Almanac, the Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey, or the Secretary of the Swwithsonian to submit 
the scientific expenses of these bureaus to the 
judgment of a clerk in the Auditor’s Department? 
The necessary appropriations having been made, 


4 








is that Department or any member of it to decide 
upon the value of the scientific work thus pro- 
vided for, or upon the method of its execution? 
Surely, such an alternative would be werse than 
demoralization said to exist now 
If this be the nature of 
only be 


the state of 
in our scientific Pureaus. 
the contemplated changes, they can 
dreaded by the friends of science. 

The surveillance can hardly be too strict, 
but let it be intrusted,so far as scientific work 
and methods are concerned, to men who have 
some training in both. Undoubtedly there is 
much which should be changed at Washington 
with a view to introducing a proper codrdiyation 
among the different scientific bureaus. But the 
blame for this does not rest on the ‘ political 
scientist’ alone. The former Secretaries of the 
Interior, of the Treasury, of War, and of the 
Navy, as well as Congress, are partly responsible 
for the existing confusion and inefficiency ; they 
have tolerated a duplication of work which has 
little by little brought about the present state of 
things. 

One word more as to the character of the work 
done by the Coast Survey. Professor Bache 
himself was perhaps the most successful of all 
the heads of our scientific bureaus in obtaining 
trom Congress the appropriations necessary to the 
maintenance and efficiency of his department. 
He and Peirce originated the very scientific in- 
vestigations now decried by the Committee. 
Their successors have only carried out the methods 
and the physical experiments which they deemed 
necessary. Are these to be abandoned because a 
Treasury expert has seen fit to condemn valuable 
experiments and to indulge in a few cheap jibes 
about ‘“‘swinging the pendulum”? That he 
should not see the use of such experiments is 
quite natural. To one who does understand their 
importance, the wonder is that such an opinion 
should have any weight in such a matter. The 
standard in the early days of Bache is still the 
standard of the Coast Survey work of to-day. 
Let us hope that no ignorant criticism will have 
power to lower or to impair the efficiency of a de- 
partment of whose scientific record the country 
may well be proud. 

While criticising the article of the Nation 
so far as it relates to the Coast Survey, let 
me express my complete agreement with its con- 
demnation of the ‘‘ political scientist.” It is time 
that the system thus attacked should be aban- 
doned, and that indiscriminate scientific assist- 
ance given by the heads of bureaus to institutions 
and individuals, and never contemplated or sanc- 
tioned by Congress, should be discontinued. It 
has brought nothing but discredit upon the offi- 
cial science of the country. Let the most liberal 
appropriations be made for the work of our sci- 
entific bureaus, but let the requisitions be so 
complete and detailed as to invite a fair and 
open criticism, ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. 

CAMELIDGE, Mass., September 9, 1885. 


THE BOUNTY ON REFINED SUGAR. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Will you permit me to say a few words in 
reference to your remarks on this subject in the 
Nation of the 15th ult.? You say you have never 
heard of the bounty and do not believe it exists. 
In reply I should like to call your attention first 
to the very admirable annual review of the Sugar 
Trade of the United States given in the New 
York Shipping and Commercial List of January 
i7, 1885, in which the following passage occurs: 

“One of the most notable features of the ope- 
rations of the year has been the large exports of 
refined, aggregating 65.648 tons, the bulk of 
which bas been shipped aay from the port of 
New York. ‘The increase compared with last 
year, which aggregates over 50,000 tons, has been 
mainly shipments made to Great Britain, where 





the product of our refineries has found ready 
sale and successfully competed with the output 
of British refineries. This has been possible, 
however, solely in consequence of the drawback 
allowed to exporters under the present tariff law, 
which is tantamount to a bounty, and has given 
our refined product an advantage which it could 
not have obtained otherwise in a country where 
sugar is admitted free of duty.” 

Secondly, I would direct your attention to an 
official publication, Bulletin No. 5 of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, entitled, ‘The Sugar In- 
dustry of the United States,’ and published at 
the Government Printing Office at Washington, 
At pages 26 to 56 of this interesting work you 
will find the whole subject completely stated, 
and the conclusion to which the writer comes is 
that the drawback should be 2.49 cents per pound 
instead of 2.82. 

I would also bring to your notice, if space per- 
mitted, several articles in commercial journals, 
more especially one in Bradstreet’s of the 25th 
July and another in the Merchant's Review of 
the 19th June, in both of which the writer con- 
clusively shows that the present drawback gives 
a bounty of at least 50 cents per hundred pounds. 
In May last, Bradstreet’s wrote as {lows : 

“It is generally admitted that the present 
drawback upon hard sugar is equal to a bonus of 
50 cents per 100 Ibs. As this amount comes out of 
the Treasury, the refiners have been exporting 
sugar at the country’s expense.” 

The New York Price Current of April 8 says: 

** For some time past the value of refined sugar 
has been maintained almost wholly by the ex- 
port demand for granulated, which is protitab’e 
to refiners because of the drawback allowance 
which the Government makes, and which in re- 
ality amounts to a bounty estimated at about 50 
cents per 100 pounds.” 

As what I write must necessarily be suspected 
as coming from an interested source, I have been 
careful to confine my evidence to extracts trom 
American papers or official statements; but if you 
or your readers care to have conclusive proof 
that there is a bounty of haif a dollar, [can send 
you a few hard figures which cannot be refuted. 

Iam, sir, yours faithfully, 

GEORGE MARTINEAU, 

Secretary British Sugar Refiners’ Committee. 

Lonbon, 21 Mincing Lane, September 3, i885. 


[Without stopping to give our reasons for 
not attaching the same credit to the authori- 
ties cited that Mr. Martineau does, we proceed 
at once to the matter in dispute. In 1875 the 
drawback was $3 60. In 1877 it was reduced 
to $3 18, but not, as the British refiners al- 
leged, ina communication to Lord Salisbury 
last July, in consequence of ticir representa- 
tions to our Government. At that time the 
duty was based solely on color, and the draw- 
back was on the average duty paid on importa. 
tions. Lut foreign cane-sugar growers found 
that, with vacuum pan and centrifugal, they 
could make a very high-testing or pure sugar 
with a dark color, so that the Government 
received a much lower duty on the pound of 
actual sugar than before. Hence the drawback 
as it stood was excessive, and three commis- 
sions were appointed in as many cities to re- 
port upon it. The Boston commission’s view, 
that the drawback should be reduced, and re- 
duced to $3 18, was adopted by Government. 
This was a ‘‘proper amount,” according to 
Mr. Duncan, President of the British Refiners’ 
Association, and probably the largest refiner in 
the world (see the communication to Lord 
Salisbury, referred to above, in the Sugar Cane 
for August, pp. 404, 405). Now the average 
rate of duty from 1877 to 1883 was $2 87 per 
100 pounds ; at present it is $2 08. Applying 
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the rule of three, if $3 18 was a proper draw- 
back in those years, $2.791 would be proper 
now—and it is actually $2.82, less one per 
cent. 
This 
bounty, since even if color did not enter into 
the existing tariff, pure sugar (100°) would pay 
$2 40 entered as raw sugar. 
fact that the export of refined sugar in 1883, 
prior to June 1, under the *‘ proper” drawback, 


drawback does not give fifty cents 


It is a curious 


was unusually large; while after that date, and 
until February 1, 1884, under what Mr. Mar 
tineau calls a bounty of half a 
pound, it ceased entirely. Any 

has followed the the 
can understand why exports recommenced 
at the latter date, and why they have been 
vastly larger in 1885 than in 1884: our British 
friends have been wildly speculative in the last 


cent a 
one who 


course of markets 


eighteen months, and our exporters have taken 
advantage of it. Moreover, the British public 
has become enamored of American granulated 
sugar. 

That the drawback was not intended to be 
protective is notorious, and is admitted by the 
British refiners (Sugar Cane, p. 404). If the 
United States Treasury is suffering a ‘* loss of 
two shillings per hundredweight ” (//¢d.), offi 
cial investigations now making will doubtless 
discover the fact and apply the remedy.—Eb. 
NATION. ] 





THE GOVERNMENT LAND SYSTEM. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION : 

Sim: The letter of ‘‘ An Observer” upon the 
‘**Cattle Business,” 
has greatly interested your readers in this sec- 
tion, as the first impartial and wholly truthful 
statement as to the practical working of our pre 
sent land system ever seen in print. My own 
observation, extending over a period of more 
than fifteen years, long ago led me to conclusions 
identical with those of your correspondent as to 
the utter inadequacy, and consequent mischiev- 
ous working, of our public land system in its 
application to our exclusively grazing lands, com- 
prising at least ninety-five per cent. of the great 
Rocky Mountain plateau ; and these conclusions 
are corroborated, without exception, I believe, 
by all my acquaintances who are familiar with 
the facts. 

Only a clear conviction, based on personal 
knowledge of the great evils which this system 
fosters, and an honest apprehension, 
shared by the friends of good government 
throughout the West, that unless the system be 
speedily reformed, still greater evils and abuses 
will result, could induce me to ask you to devote 
further space to this subject. That it is a matter 
of national and not merely of local importance, 
I believe you are fully aware. I desire briefly to 
indicate some of the more glaring evils wrought, 
or at least made possible and encouraged, by our 
existing land laws, and to suggest such reforms 
as, in the opinion of many thoughtful men tho- 
roughly familiar with the subject, ought to be 
speedily made if these evils are to be checked. 
During the early days of *‘ cattle ranching,” be- 
fore the ranges were overstocked, the evils of 
our land system, though apparent, were less 
grievous and harmful than now, becaus: 
was then room enetgh for all—the * bonanza 
cattle kings” and transatlantic cattle companies 
being of comparatively recent development. Th 
evils complained of are tw fold : first, to the set. 
tler and his family; second, to the community at 
large. The settler, under the present law, is shorn 
of all his rights, or, more strictly speaking, he is 


in your issue of August 27, 


widely 


there 





Virtually prohibited acquiring apy rights worth 


} 


maintaining, or which, if 1 
, 


maintained, would 
of any help to lim in earning a livelihood or sup- 
perting a family. Let him avail himself of the 
law as intell 


cation with w 


gently as he may, and select his lo 
hatever foresight and vy, he 


sagacit 
is still left wholly unprotected. He is absolutely 


debarred by 


us of soil and climate 


* An 
industry than that 


xed conditi 


mirably shown by Observer, 


as Was a 


from engaging in anv other 


of stock-growing; yet neither by homestead, pre 


emption, purchase, nor lease can he acquire from 


Government a right to sufficient pasturage for 
, she Pp, o1 horses to 


the support of enough cattl 


furnish him subsistence, even though he forego 


all luxuries and nearly all comforts, and in his 


scale of living closely approximate the plane of 


the savage. 
Neither is he any longer allowed to fence in, 
as he once did (though without legal tight 


enough “free grass” to support his little flock 
from the 
scattering and consequent loss, 


and so protect it starvation, or wide 


which inevitably 
follows the wanton driving or accidental drifting 


upon his range of some neighboring cattle king’s 


large herds. He has absolutely no romedy against 
any who may choose, from whatever motive, to 
“turn 


other sheep within a bow-shot of his 


loose” other cattle upon him, or pasture 
cabin—thus 
in one month's time, perhaps, rendering worth 
less, for that 
provements, 


year at least, all bis land and im 
and defencelessness 
lation. He 
atthe and 
sheep with their herders, even if he has the phy 
ical force 


He is wh lly defenceless : 


here, as elsewhere, invites depre can- 


not lawfully drive away the marauding 
: for is it not all * Government grass” 
outside of his little 16 
all, and therefore, of 
the strongest / If he had 
cattle, and could theretore afford to keep a small 


acre patch—-free alike to 


course, the lawful spoil of 


} 
ten thousand or more 
army of mounted cowboys to ride after them, he 


too, would become, in his turn, the scourge of his 


weaker neighbors—not intentionally or with any 


ill-will, but simplv because, in the 


nature of 
things under th law, it c 
But not 

thousand head of cattle, but probably only a pal 
try hundred or two, he tinds 
of two or three 
is glad to sell out ther 


decimated 


existing uld hardly be 


otherwise. having the ten or twenty 


himself, at the end 


vears, practically bankrupt, and 


DI 
! 
emnant of his scatt 


herd, with his preémpted land 


homestead thrown in, for whatever be can cet 


The ** heavy” cattle-owner, whose herds have dot 
‘ 


the mischief, 


is the only available purchaser 


























the settler’s cattle are mixed with his and scattered 
over the plains for twenty to fifty miles around 
and he alone can gather them with any economy: 
ind the settler’s pre ted land would be as 
worthless to any bui the owner of the larg 
herds as it was to the setuer himself 
Monopoly has thas 1 e another stride in th 
land, and another hon actu r potential, witl 
all that it implies, is wiped ou and all becaus 
Government nas failed to provid 
whereby a settler upon these pastur: q 
acquir ontrol of s ien? pasturage to mak 
self subsist € possil If the worsted settler 
be a good v-man,” able and willing to enduinx 
he ss of a cowboy’s life, he very likely 
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ses out ten, gives ull thought or 
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Thenceforth the settler, se- 
cure in the possession of pasturage for at least 


wrongs will cease. 
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enough cattle to enable him with industry to 
support his family, would be independent of the 
*cattle-barons” and undisturbed by their great 
herds. For he could then fence his pasture and 
thereby protect both his cattle and _ sufficient 
He could not be dis- 
lodged, nor forced, as too often now, to sell out 


grass for their support. 


against his will for whatever pittance his richer 
neighbor might choose to give him. 

His security of tenure would justify him in 
erecting suitable shelter for the protection of his 
stock, and a comfortable home for himself and 
family; and if for any reason he should wish to 
sell out, he would be able to demand a fair price, 
and to secure the advantage of competing pur. 
chasers, for his holding would be valuable not to 
the large operator alone, or especially, but equal- 
ly to ail who might wish to engage in the stock 
business. Under the operation of such reforms 
in our land system as are above indicated it 1s 
believed, however, that changes in the ownership 
of settlers’ holdings, in this region of arid and 
untillable pasture-land, would be at least as in- 
frequent as changes in the ownership of improved 
farms within the corn and wheat-growing belts; 
aud that, but for his greater isolation from the 
busy world and unavoidable lack of near neigh- 
bors, the lot of the average stockman would com- 
pare favorably with that of the agricultural set 
tler in more favored regions, 

Under such reforms, too, all tbat is possible 
ever to be developed upon these arid plains, of 
wealth, population, and the refinements of civil- 
ization, will be developed, and speedily ; but 
without such or similar reforms, never. For 
it must be seen that, under the present system, 
the prime condition requisite to healthy indus- 
trial growth is wanting, namely: opportunity 
for the man of moderate means to acquire such 
an interest in the soil as will enable him to earn 
a livelihood and support a family, while remain- 
ing his own master and working for himself, and 
not as the hireling of some mammoth proprietor. 
Under the existing laws, he may, it is true, ac- 
quire, by the exercise of his homestead right, 
title to 160 acres of land; and if this land were 
capable of being tilled and made to produce 
crops, it would suffice. But such is not, and no 
sane man believes ever will be, the character of 
the land under consideration. Not a pound of 
wheat or peck of potatoes will it grow—nothing, 
in short, but a scanty crop of hardy native 
grasses. Everything which the settler consumes, 
except only his meat and dairy products, he 
must buy at long prices, with heavy charges 
added for railroad carriage and wagon freights. 
His fruits and vegetables come in tin cans, chief- 
ly from New York and San Francisco; his grains 
mostly from Kansas and Nebraska, and his flour 
All must be purchased for cash, 
and paid for, with the added costs of transporta- 


from Denver. 


tion and pro‘its of middle-men, out of the pro- 
ceeds of his beef or wool; and, unless allowed suf- 
ficient grazing room to grow the beef or wool, 
how can he live? Cattle cannot subsist upon less 
than thirty-five to forty acres per head, nor sheep 
upon less than five to ten acres, according to the 
season and to whether it be old or a fresh pas- 
ture. His 160 acres will, therefore, if carefully 
fenced and protected from range-cattle, afford 
pasture for five or six cows or about twenty 
sheep—the annual produce from which may, if 
he be prudent, suffice, perhaps, to pay the cost of 
the axle-grease consumed in wagoning his yearly 
household supplies from the nearest railway sta- 
tion. Outside his little patch stretches to either 
horizon the broad prairie, part of our vast pub- 
lic domain, treeless and waterless, except here 
and there at wide intervals, but covered with 
grass, to which no one under existing laws can 
acquire title, and no acre of which can be law- 
fully fenced—all reserved and held sacredly in 


, 





trust, as it would seem, and as the settler is not 
slow to assert, for the special delectation and 
profit of our ‘‘ cattle kings,” ‘* barons,” ** syndi- 
cates,” and foreign corporations, whose immense 
herds roam and wax fat thereon, year after year, 
without payment of scot or lot, taxes or rents. 

But the law should not only be so amended as 
to enable the settler to acquire, by compliance 
with the Homestead Act, sufficient pasture land 
for the support of 400 or 500 head of cattle—say 
about sixteen sections—but provision should also 
be made for leasing te him, at a moderate rent, 
payable annually in advance, the lands lying con- 
tiguous to his homestead and extending half way 
to the next stream, spring, or other permanent 
“watering.” Then, as his business increased, the 
settler would rent, and if necessary fence in, these 
additional lands, which, being without water, 
are naturally tributary to the springs or water- 
ing places embraced within his homestead, and 
without access to which they could not be util- 
ized. 

Under the operation of such a law our arid and 
unsalable public lands would, within a few years, 
become a source of large annual public revenue ; 
but this would be the least important. perhaps, of 
all the benefits which such a reform would bring. 
The strides of monopoly would be effectually 
checked and fettered. This whole region, instead 
of gradually falling piecemeal, ranch after ranch, 
at merely nominal prices, into the bands ef a few 
men, largely foreigners and nearly all non-resi- 
dents, would remain in the hands of the actual 
settlers and their children, and be filled with the 
independent holdings of thousands of prosperous 
herdsmen, with their thrifty homes and families. 

Not only would the taxable value of all this re- 
gion be enormously increased, but its productive 
value or rent-paying power would also be aug- 
mented in even a larger ratio by means of the de- 
sired reform, and the improved methods of stock- 
husbandry which such a reform would make pos- 
sible. 

There is but one interest which would not be 
signally benefited by the accomplishment of this 
so-much-needed reform, namely : the interest of 
monopoly. Every other interest involved, public 
and private, industrial and social, imperatively 
demanés it. Nor would any injustice or serious 
hardship result to the large operators—often too 
hastily dubbed ‘‘monopolists,” many of whom 
are among our most intelligent and patriotic citi- 
zens. The effect upon them would be chiefly re- 
strictive—more in the nature of a curtailment for 
the public good of over-large operations than the 
infliction of any real loss. For, the reform being 
in no wise retrospective or discriminating in its 
operation, they would have the right to rent from 
the Government, and, if they should choose, to 
fence, also, the arid lands contiguous to the 
watering-places which they had already pur- 
chased ; but would be compelled by the larger 
lawful holdings, under homestead and lease of 
the smaller ranchmen and settlers, to re- 
strict their cattle practically within the limits 
of their rented lands. While this would compel 
them to do a smaller business than now, and, 
probably, to retire some portion of their capital, 
it is believed the added elements of increased 
safety and permanence would be speedily recog- 
nized, and would go far toward reconciling tem 
to the change. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
A COLORADO RANCHMAN, 


Hveo, COLORADO, September 7, 1885. 





To THE EprTor oF THE NATION : 

Sir: Referring to the lucid and instructive 
letter of ‘‘ An Observer” upon ‘‘ The Cattle Busi- 
ness,” published in the Nation of August 27, and 





which I heartily endorse, I beg leave to say that, 
not Jess upon the ground of humanity to animals 
than of justice to the settler, should some effec- 
tive legislation be had, and that speedily, where- 
by each cattle-owner upon the Western plains 
may acquire control of the ‘‘range ” over which 
his cattle graze, especially in winter. For under 
the present laws, which prevent the segregation 
and individua] control of ranges, and chiefly be- 
cause of such prevention, incalculable suffering 
is yearly inflicted upon thousands of helpless cat- 
tle—suffering equivalent to positive torture, long 
protracted, and often ending only in a horrible, 
lingering death. 

I know whereof I affirm when I say that dur- 
ing every hard winter upon these Western plains, 
especially in Montana and Wyoming, thousands 
of cattle perish from thirst. 
probably,to form any adequate conception of 
the dumb misery of the poor brutes as they wan- 
der painfully over the bleak plains in search of 
water, which is everywhere frozen ; but enough 
may be realized to render its contemplation, by 
persons of ordinary sensibility, sufficiently ap- 
palling. The horrors of thirst, a; experienced 
by shipwrecked mariners and desert explorers, 
have often been the theme of moving song and 
We cannot conceive of a wretch base 


It is impossible, 


story. 
enough to wantonly leave a horse or cow to per- 
ish in their stalls for lack of water. The man 
who would condemn the meanest cur to die of 
thirst would be justly execrated. Yet such is 
the fate which, under the only methods of con- 
ducting the stock business that our present land 
laws favor, annually befalls thousands of our do- 
mestic cattle. 

That a community can calmly, and almost 
without remark, allow large numbers of ani- 
mals, because just beyond the horizon and out 
of sight, to suffer such tortures and death as, 
if inflicted upon only one animal in their midst, 
would create a general uproar, is a significant 
reminder of the extent to which even our more 
commendable acts and emotions are still de- 
pendent upon our sense perceptions. It may, 
perhaps, be doubte:l whether even the trained 
sympathies of Mr. Bergh have ever gone out 
with merited fulness toward the frantic, thirst 
tortured, and dying animals which he doubtless 
knows might be seen by scores and hundreds 
upon our Western plains during any protracted 
“cold snap,” if he were only there to sce. 

{It must not be supposed that all cattlemen are 
alike indifferent to this yearly recurring and hor- 
rible cruelty. Many of them would gladly incur 
far more than their share of the common expense, 
and disburse a sum greatly in excess of the va- 
lue of the cattle which they annually lose, in em- 
ploying men to ride the ranges during the cold 
weather and keep the water-holes and springs 
cutopen. But toget any concert of action among 
all or the majority of the cattle-owners in any 
given section of country is the difficulty. And 
such concerted action seems well-nigh indispen 
sable uznder the existing order of things, where 
no man owns or controls any given range, but 
the cattle of a score of separate owners roam and 
drift together. For if part only of the several 
owners were to undertake to keep ** open water” 
during any hard winter over ali the common 
range where their own cattle are scattered with 
thousands of others, they would inevitably incur 
a heavy expense chiefly for the benefit of other 
owners better able than themselves, perhaps, to 
bear it. And it is this knowledge, that no one 
ean do anything in that direction for his own 
benefit only or chiefly, with the not unnatural re- 
luctance to spend money for the Lenefit of an- 
other, which has thus far checked and paralyzed 
all effective action. But if the several ranges 
were segregated, and eacu cattle-owner could 
control his portion under long lease or other. 
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wise (preferably under lease, I. think), then the 
situation would be precisely reversed, and the 
same motives of self-interest which now deter 
fromaction would then stimulate and insure ac 
tion. Each owner would then, to prevent loss if 
not from humane motives, keep open through the 
winter the water-holes upon his own range. In 
short, sir, lam persuaded that whoever secures 
the enactment of a practical leaselaw for these 
barren plains will thereby accomplish more to- 
ward the prevention of cruelty to animals than 
has been hithe rto ac complished by all agencies 
whatsoever.—Truly yours, JOHN T. Minor. 
GRINNELL, KAy., September 10, L885 


Notes. 


Wer continue our list of forthcoming publica 
tions. Macmnilan & Co. :—* Life of W. Stanley 
Jevons,’ by his wife ; ‘ William the Conqueror, 
by Prof. E. A. Freeman; ‘ Life of Peter De 
Wint,’ by Thomas Humphry Ward, illustrated 
with photogravures from the artist’s pictures ; 
‘Greenland, by Baron Norcenskidld; * Madagas- 
car,’ historical and descriptive, by Capt. S. P. 
Oliver ; ane wv volume of Poems by Lord Tenny- 


} 


son ; ‘ Lectures Introductory to the Study of the 
Law of the Constitution,’ by Prof. A. V. Dicey : 
‘ Historical Sketch of the Distribution of Land 
in England, by W. Lloyd Birkbeck, Dante's 
h a prose translation and 
notes, by A. J. Butier : Goethe's ‘Reynard the 
Fox, translated by A. Douglas Ainslie ; Amiel’s 
‘Journal Intime,’ translated by Mrs. T. H. Ward; 
‘Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves, by Sir John Lub- 
bock: and * Alice’s Adventures under Ground,’ 
by Lewis Carroll—‘‘a facsimile of tue original 
MS. book afterwards developed into Alice’s * Ad- 


t 


‘Paradiso,’ edited, wit 


ventures in Wonderland’ ’—with twenty-seven 
illustrations by the author. D. Appleton a Co.: 
~A series of small volumes entitled ** English 
Worthies” (past and present), edited in England 
by Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. Grant Allen leads 
(Y with a life of Darwin, and Mr. George Saints 
bury writes the life of the Duke of Marlborough. 
Wiliam S. Gottshberger -— A Political Crime 


' 
tine 





» History of the Great Fraud ’—of 1576, name- 
Iv—by A. M. Gibson, formerly the Washington 


correspondent of the New York Sun. D. Lo- 


throp & Co. A subscription edition of the peo- 
etical works of James Berry Bensel. George J. 
Coombes ‘Books and Bockmen,’ by Andrew 
Lang. first of a series of volumes to be called 


Bibliophile.” 
Joel Munsel}’s Sons, Albany, solicit subscrip- 
tions for a third Durrie’s * Alphabeti- 
cal Index to American Genealogies,’ an indispen- 
sable guide to ia illy researckes. It is seven 
years since the second edition appeared, aad the 


edition of 


new one (brought down to 1886) will contain 
more than half as many references again, or some 
twenty-one thousand. The price will remain at 

The New York Shakspere Society, as to whose 
Baconian leanings we are assured we have been 
mistaken, will issue from time to time other pub- 
lications besides its monthly papers. A list of 
English plays prior to 1700, a bibliography of 
Shaksperiana, and a specimen of text-editing on 
a novel and original plan (using the ** Merry 
Wives of Windsor”) are already named. The 


size will not be rigidly 16mo, 

\n excellent serial in Shakesperiana, compiled 
by Appleton Morgan, is an alphabetical list of 
publications on Shaksperian themes. Every spe- 
cial student will thank him for the attempt—and 
wait so long for th 


regret that he must mmpila- 
tion to be completed. Four papers have been 
needful for enumerating the titles which have the 
first two letters of the alphabet as their initials. 
When the line, which seems likely to “ stretch 


| 








out to the crack of doom,” shall come to an end, 
the articles will be gathered (as above noted) into a 
volume indispensable to every hibrary, and which 
none but the most superficial readers of the great 
dramatist can afford to do without. But the 
more meritorious Mr. Morgan's plan and pet 

formance, the more we regret a strange stumble 
of his on the threshold of all his papers from first 
to last Ve let it pass for some time, but it is 
now clear that his ‘‘sin’s not accidental but a 
trade.” It ‘roars too loud and thunders in his 
Index” to be overlooked. Mr. Morgan's title is 
‘**A Topical Index Shakespearianae.” The last 
word is meant for a Latin genitive singular. But 
in Latin at least the word is plural and demands 
the termination -orum. In this case no pretence 
of misprint can be made. 

J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, as th 
authorized publishers of ** TI 


» Duchess s” novels, 





desire to warn the public and the trade that he: 
last work, ‘O Tender Dolores,’ has appeared in 
New York under the title of * Dick's Sweetheart,’ 
and will be issued by an English house as ‘ Green 
Pleasure and Gray Grief.” 

The ] 
ered in this country last winter, ‘ 
to Pope,’ 
don Pres: 


tures which Mr. Edmund Gosse deliv 
From Shakspere 
will shortly be published by the Claren 
. With a dedicatory poem to Mr. W. D 
Howells. Toward the end of the year Mr. Goss 
will also publish ‘ Firdusi in Exile, and Other 
Poems,’ Austin 
Dobson, and issued in uniform style with Mr 
Lang’s ‘Rhymes & la Mode’ and with Mr. Dot 
son’s* At the Sign of the Lyre.” Mr. Gosse’s life 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, which is to appear 
the © English Worthies ” 
before the new year. 


dedicated in Verse also) to Mi 


in 
series, Will not be read) 

American stories continue to tind favor in tl 
eyes of English publishers and of the English 
pul lic Mr. Howells’s ‘Silas Lapham will be 
issued by Mr. Douglas, Mr. James's * Bostonians’ 
by Macmillan & Co., Miss Murfree’s * Prophet ot 
the Great Smoky Mountains’ by Chatto & 
Windus, and Mr. Brander Matthews’s * Last Meet 
ing’ by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

The current number (Sept. 1) of the Ay les 
Deur Mondes translates in full ** Choy Susan, 
the initial story of Mr. W. H. Bishop's volume of 
short stories, tilling some thirty-two p: 
magazine. Toe translation is very well done, 
but it is amusing to see the translator's effort t 
wrestle with the idioms: 

Pacitic Coast and the 
} 





eper is chef iu mat 
die.” ua « in de B 
comes C'est tro fort: 
Trop parler nuit; and * as rolling off a 
k x agussi facil nf ue fo ? an , 
So) ‘ / ‘ i 


The Messrs, 
illustrated ** Library of Wonders,” beginnin 


with ‘Egvpt 
] 





00 Years Ago,’ ‘Intelbgence of 
Animals,’ and ‘ Wonders of Heat.’ All these ap- 
pear in smart bindings, and are printed from the 


old plates, the last-named book containing a new 
sup! lement ry co ipter 


The Messrs, Putnam lik 





Ex tionally 





binding they have adopted for * Representative 


Essays,’ a selection of twelve out of the twenty 
} 





which compose 


Prose Masterpieces from 
Irving, Lamb, De Quin 
cey, Emerson, Matthew Arnold, John Morley, 
Lowell, 
and Gladst 
lection fF 


John S, White's selections from Plutarch’s Lives, 


the Modern Essavists.’ 


Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, Freeman, 
ne are the writers in the present col 
inally, the same house reissue Mr. 
in their ** Old-Time Classics” series, and add a 
simular selection by the same hand from Herodo- 
tus, making in all four very presentable volumes 
with large print and a variety of illustrations. 
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“The World's Workers” is the name choset 


for a series of thin volumes just | n by ¢ 
sell & Co. Lincoln and Frankly 
of the t vi have ! 





der Napier nd ay 1 J! 


piled by Mrs. Na 
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with Miss Hill thiby xtt 
More, Fanny Bb 
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dinus p ts based Mexia The litor 
so el lates fullv the respectis valu of 

texts A, B, and C. Paper and press-work are 

excellent, the shape convenient, and price mods 

rate, only four marks. Editor and publisher ck 


sharpens our impatience for Breymann’s “ bu 
tor Faustus,” is to follow 
Otway’s “ Venice Preserved,” reprinted by 


Mr. Rowland Strong (Oxford), from the original 


which 


quarto of 1682, may help to resuscitate what was 
once esteemed a glory of the English drama, 
The reprint is made to resemble the original in 
orthography, paper, aud typography—presuma- 
The editor has added of 
bis own merely a brief analysis of the plot and 


For the 


bly also in pagination. 


some notes on the persons dramatis. 
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modest sum of one shilling sixpence one can now 
read Otway at his best in an undoctored text. 

The latest monthly issue of Prof. Henry Mor- 
ley’s ** Universal Library ” is Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield, Plays, and Poems.’ Mr. Austin 
Dobson, who recently edited the ‘ Vicar of Wake 
field ' for the ** Parchment Library,” is no-v writ- 
ing a preface for the facsimile reprint of the first 
edition which Mr. Elliot Stock is about to issue, 
uniform with his reprints of ‘ Rasselas’ and ‘ Ro- 
binson Crusoe.” This edition will be enriched 
with a bibliography. Finally, Mr. Irving has re- 
opened the Lyceum Theatre for the winter sea- 
son with the ‘Olivia’ which Mr. W. G. Wills 
founded on an episode of Goldsmith’s master- 
piece, 

The latest addition to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies (3d series, ix-x) is entitled ‘ Ame- 
rican Constitutions : the Relations of the Three 
Departments as Adjusted by a Century,’ by Ho- 
race Davis, of San Francisco. 

Since our recent article on Law Reports was 
printed, the Lawyers’ Codperative Publishing Co. 
have added the Supreme Court Reports of the 
District of Columbia to one of their series, the 
Central Peporter--perbaps in consequence of 
our having pointed out the neglect of these courts 
They have also included the Court 
of Appeals of Missouriin their Western Reporter, 
and have added the names of Mr. Benjamin 
Vaughan Abbott and Mr. Robert Desty as edi- 
tors: the editorial staff otherwise including Mr. 
S. K. Williams and Mr. FE. B. Smith, as well as 
Mr. J. E. Briggs. who edited their edition of the 
U. S. Supreme Court Reports. 

The first report of the New York Forestry Com- 
mission, transmitted to the Legislature in Janu- 


heretofore. 


ary, has now been printed. Besides the recom- 
mendations in the text, this little pamphlet will 
be valued for its copies of certain fine photo- 
graphic proo’s of the devastation caused m the 
Adirondacks, and for a large colored folding 
map of the same region, prepared by Prof. C. 
S$. Sargent, and showing the virgin timber, the 
weeded timber, the cultivated tracts and the 
barren ones, as now existing. 

Cartography, long since varied by manifold 
applications to physical, historical, statistical, 
industrial, and cther branches of knowledge, be- 
sides the properly geographical, has recently re- 
ceived also an extension into the domain of pre- 
historie inquiry. Much praised is a prehistoric 
map of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, the first part 
of which was lately exhibited by its author, Herr 
F, Kofler, on occasion of the Hessian Historical 
Society’s jubilee. This first division consists of 
twelve sheets of the great map of Hesse prepared 
for the General Staff. All paleontological and 
archeological finds are entered at the places 
where they were made, marked with signs con- 
certed upon with other workers in the same field. 
An exhaustive table of references to similar 
works is added. The sheets exhibited cover the 
Province of Upper Hesse; the other two pro- 
vinces were soon to be completed. This large 
map is to be preserved in the archives of the So- 
ciety, and every new find to be entered upon it; 
and every member of the Society receives a con- 
densed map of the Grand Duchy in two sheets. 

Though Lindley Murray is n> longer studied in 
our schools, most astonishing things are yet writ- 
ten in the nameof grammar. A Maine corre- 
spondent of a critical joarnal in this city com- 
plains of the lapses from ecrrect English in Mr. 
Howells’s ‘ Indian Summer.’ *‘ In one paragraph 
the speaker is made to say ‘he was going to come 
Why shouldn’t he? “ And, 
next sentence, ‘Miss Graham drew 
Russian samovar.’ 
M'ss Graham certainly did not ‘draw him’ but 
drew the tea for him.” This is dreadful; it is 
the most startling instance we have met lately of 


every Thursday.’ ” 
in the very 


him a cup of tea from the 





the decline of religious practices. The objector 
has evidently never read his Bible or his Shak- 
spere. 

The factitious and modern restriction in Eng- 
land of ‘“‘ riding” to locomotion on horseback 
seems likely to be done away with, as the *‘ noted 





vulgarism” (vide Quarterly Review) of riding by 
the aid of wheels is coming into fashion with the 
bicycle and tricycle—just the vehicles, one would 
say, for driving. 


—That zravest ill that flesh is heir to, Insanity, 
fills tne largest space in the sixth volume of Dr. 
Billings’s monumental ‘ Index-Catalogue of the 
Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office, U.S. A.’ 
(Heastie—Insfeldt). No less than 160 pages are 
needed for the list of books and articles in peri- 
odicals upon this painful subject. Hvygieneis the 
next most voluminous topic (117 pp.), followed by 
Hospitals (99 pp.), and Hernia (86 pp.). There is 
a long interval between the last and Infants (58 
pp.), Hydrophobia (32 pp.j, Hip and Hip-joint (28 
pp.), and Homeeopathy (24 pp.).  ‘* Num quis me- 
dicorum,” asks a brochure of H. Hartlaub’s 
(Leipzig, 1835), ‘* potest esse simul deditus homer- 
This 
reminds us what a brave show the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table makes with his professional 
publications in this volume, among them those 
sensation-making lectures on ‘ Homeopathy and 
its Kindred Delusions’ (1842). Doctor Holmes’s 
humor, which is proof against everything but 


opathie et allopathiz salva conscientia ?” 


homceopathy and Calvinism, is of another sort 
from that which supported a fasmonable patho- 
logy a generation ago. Humors hardly fill two 
pages in Doctor Billings’s classification. Five 
pages, on the other hand, are given to Histology, 
of which the earliest book mentioned bears date 
of 1827. The medical literature of India occupies 
eleven pages. Hippocrates—the various editions 
of his works, the lives of him and commentaries 
on him—has ten. Fifteen are devoted to Heat 
and Heating, four to Homicide, eight to Influen- 
za, seven to Idiots, seventeen to Hysteria. Un- 
der Hypochovdria the books occupy more space 
than do the periodical articles ; but the contrary 
is true under Horse-flesh, a rather brief entry. 
Horse-hair, it seems, as a textile fibre, is suspect- 
ed of communicating animal poison. Up to this 
point, Doctor Billings tells us, 64,142 book titles 
have been recorded in the ‘Catalogue,’ and 219,- 
154 articles, along with 4,555 portraits. Nor 
should it be overlooked that in a large number of 
cases the dates of birth and death of authors are 
set down by the compiler’s care. 


—The seventh convention of the American Li- 
brary Association, held in the tenth year of its 
existence, has been the best attended, the busi- 
est, and the most sociable of all. The attractions 
of the place of meeting, Lake George, no doubt 
accoutt for the large number present—more than 
eighty. This is the first time that the Associa- 
tion has selected a ‘summer resort”; the experi- 
In the cities, members are 
apt to stray away to libraries or other places of 


ment has succeeded. 


interest, or to vi-it friends ; on an island, though 
joined by a bridge to a scarcely inhabited shore, 
this was impossible. Perhaps nature would have 
proved as serious a diversion from work as civil- 
ization, had not a rainy first day created a habit 
of attending the meetings closely, which con- 
tinued when the cause had ceased. Though sur- 
rounded by the scenery of one of the most lovely 
lakes of America, the assiduous librarians, with 
scarcely an exception, sat through seven long 
If they have not determined much—if 
the result of their deliberations does not take the 
form of definite propositions—it is because the 
Association is rather an advisory than a legisla- 
tive body. No one is compelled to accept its ca- 
nons ; the vote of the majority does not bind the 
minority in their own libraries. Hence, when 


Sessions, 





many possible ways of attaining any result are 
presented, the Asscciation is failing more and 
more into the habit of listening to all with inte- 
rest, without proclaiming any to be the best. 
The prevailing character of the papers and talks 
is different at each meeting. One year, libra- 
ry architecture was the chief theme ; another 
year, the relations of libraries and schools en- 
grossed attention; and another year, special 
thought was given to the best methods of in- 
tercepting public documents on their way to 
the junk shop, and securing them for public hbra- 
ties. This time the material side of library work 
was most looked at—buildings, bindings, and 
what are called library appliances. The reason 
was, that the secretary of the Association—the 
librarian of Columbia College—in the late reor- 
ganization of his library, has been considering 
just such questions, has made a number of inte- 
resting experiments, and had a number of new 
devices toexplain; all were eager to hear the re- 
sults, and many ready to describe their own in- 
ventions. Library architecture was introduced 
by an excellent paper of Mr. Poole’s on small li- 
brary buildings, which all intending builders 
should study, not necessarily to adopt his plan— 
no plan can suit all lots—but because any good 
plan is suggestive. One very important point 
was well brougnt out—the mistake of erecting 
lofty libraries. In the cities, where land is costly, 
they must be high like other buildings; but there 
can be no doubt of the wisdom of those who in the 
country spread their libraries over the ground in- 
stead of carrying them up into the air, The en- 
tertaining paper of the session (for the Associa- 
tion allows itselt one) was by oneof the younger 
members, Mr. E. C. Richardson, of the Hartford 
Theological Institute, who made a most inge- 
nious use of fable to satirize those who advocate 
any arrangement of books that is not founded on 
the only basis of logicai classification—the resem- 
blance cf subjects. It was neatly done without 
offending any one. Each victim acknowledged 
that the cap fitted, laughed, and probably con- 
tinued to believe his own method the best. 

—By ‘The Affiliation of Medizval Borcughs,’ 
the title of a monograph reprinted by Mr. Elliot 
Stock from the London Antiquary, its author, 
Dr. Charles Gross, intends the relation, analo- 
gous to that of offspring and parents, which is 
traceable, in certain respects, between the minor 
English towns and a few other towns of older 
establishment. Though the interesting fact had 
never before even been so much as suggested, he 
has distinctly proved that the former were in- 
debted to the latter for their burghal laws and 
ordinances, by adopting them, often without no- 
ticeable modification. Not only was this the 
case, but, when, in a daughter-town, questions 
arose regarding the interpretation of municipal 
enactments, its magistrates were wont to refer to 
the town whose statutes it had borrowed, for in- 
formation, with a view to practical guidance, as 
t? its way of construing the phraseology in liti- 
gaticn, and as to what it recognized as custom. 
Similar legislative subordination 1s observable 
with respect to Continental boroughs. These, 
however, as it is shown, developed, the more re- 
cent of them towards those of longer standing, 
a description of dependence of which English 
towns, owing to the overruling influence of the 
crown, afford no examples. On the Continent, 
especially in the Netherlands ard in Germany, 
the corporation of a mother-town became, in 
tract of time, for nearly every daughter-town, a 
court of appellate jurisdiction, in the fullest legal 
acceptation of the term. Such is the gist of the 
monograph, the subject of which has been de- 
spatched with uncritical cursoriness, where it 
has been adverted to at all, by every writer on 
English constitutional history that has touched 
on it, 
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—The topic is one for the due treatment of | 
which it is indispensable, over and above pos- | 
sessing an intimate acquaintance with the entire 
range of literature bearing on the history of the 
various English boroughs, and exploring an enor- 
mous accumulation of unprinted town records, 


to peruse numerous German, French, and Italian 
works relating to the municipal history of the 
Continent. That Doctor Gross’s equipment for 


the undertaking which he has accomplished, and 
for undertakings in the same department with it, 


has been that of a sedulous and acute researcher, 
is at once patent to his readers. On his ‘Gilda 
Mercatoria,’ a treatise of marked promise, and 
also of substantial merit. we have already briefly 
reported in No, 966. Of Americans educated at 
the universities of Germany, not a few have, 
during the Jast haif-century, contributed mate- 
rially to raise the character of our national scho- 
larship. But the position which Doctor Gross 
holds among them is unique, It is that, namely, 
of a pioneer in employing, in the investigation of 
English municipal history, that rigorous scien- 
tific method which still is far too exclusively pe 
culiar to Germany. To obtain adequate mate- 
rials available to his purpose, he has, of course, 
found a lengtiened residence in England, and 
personal visits to well nigh all its cities and 
larger towns, a necessity to which there was no 
alternative. An extensive work from his pen, 
on English Guilds, and also a group of disserta- 
ticns kindred to the one now noticed, are, it is 
understood, in a state of considerable forward- 
ness for publication. 


—Under date of August 12, Mr. Bandelier,who 
is now at work on his Report of his recent inves- 
tigations for the Archwolozical Institute, writes 
as follows, from San Juan, N. M.: 


“Tt is a matter of great surprise to me how 
easy it has become at last to open the mind of the 
Indian, and I have also found that the very tribe 
to which | bave clung so tenaciously, was the n ost 
difficult of all to approach—Taos excepted. They 
are more reticent than any other. But having 
partially succeeded at Cochiti, it has made work 
very light everywhere else. Since my arrival 
here I have secured the full organization and 
clanship, a good portion of the traditions and 
mythology of the Tehua Indiaus of San Juan, 
their symbols and many of their rites. Of the 
Taos Indians I have secured their organization 
with its full nomenclature, some of their mythc- 
logical ideas and cosinological notions, Of Isleta 
I have obtained the full nomenclature of their 
clanship; and of my own people, a host of details 
and traditions. All these data give full confirma- 
tion to the discoveries of Mr. Cushing, and should 
he be attacked again, it will be easy to crush all 
opposition forthwith, and | shall be most happy 
to contribute towards doing it. . . . The 
Pueblos are rather excited over the question of 
taxation and ultimate citizenship. It would not 
be desirable to make citizens of them at once: 
they do not wish it, and are unfit for it as vet. 
Of course there will be no trouble, but it is ur- 
wisely premature to attempt anything of that 
sort at this day.” 


—We have received from B. Westermann & 
Co. the first ten sheets of a work on ‘ The Sounds 
of Speech in General and the Sounds of the Eng- 
lish, French, and German in particular,’ publish- 
ed by Dr. Moritz Trantmann, Professor in the 
University of Bonn (Leipzig: Gustav Fock). We 
have read them through, and our present impres- 





sion is that Doctor Trautmann’s theory is wrong 
and his method misleading. This judgment is, 
we think, justified by the results to which his 
theory and method lead him. On page 56 of his 
work, after concluding his general investigation 
of the vowel sounds, Doctor Trautmann sums up 
his numerical results, He concludes that there 
are ‘*140 pure vowel sounds” (!!!). Each one of 


these may be “ nasalized™ (gendsel?), thus mak- 


ing 280. But this enormous number by no means | 
exhausts the possibilities or the actualities of hu- 
man speech. He asserts that other vowels are 
not only conceivuble, but really exist in language, 

































but, for reasons into which there is no necessity His body was dropped into the sea, Duprat was 
and we have no space to enter, he omits them for | at \ t eriods his t 
the present. We presume most philologists and ! d most tat R 
special phonologists will regard this statement a, | Fra Rorn in S . 
a reductio ad absurdum of the whole syst stu 1 ther (aornia \ 
On page 28 Doctor Trautmann says: “It cannot ind in IM40 wa 1} . 
be doubted that in the treatment of the vowels \l t ! Ps ‘ 
we must not, as has heretofore always happened, rat rnals, ed t 
take our departure from the loud-spoken, but and aft ‘ ar 
from the Whispe red (veflisterten vowels.’ The La na i 
italics are ours. Doctor Trautmann is muc! He was ( \ 
mistaken. It has not “heretofore always hay bis 8 ‘ ' 
pened” that writers on phonology have com took his seatont 
menced with the * loud-spoken vowels.” Amit S alis ri 
others, nearly half a century age Dr. Heinri “ wed t] , 
Ernst Bindseil published (Hamburg: Frie@rich | Cava ew \ 
Perthes, 1858) an elaborate treat on the * Phy Na} now 
siology of the Sounds of the Voice and of Speech, | t Radica 
in which he “takes his departure,’ exactly like | member ! \ 
Doctor Trautmann. from the * whispered” 1 nu ite 
els. It is impossible to pronounce a final judg need t 
ment on Doctor Trautmann’s book until we have I 1 
seen his application of his system to the lan 5 “ a 
guages mentioned in his title-page. The present Ux \ . 
ten sheets contain only a portion of his treatment | Ttaly, writ 
of the English language. The last page breaks Vow ) 
off in the middle of a sentence, leaving the rest ue ‘ I 
of his treatment of the English and the whole of 
the French and German yet to come. 1 Corps | 
these circumstances it would be unjust to the au pul v ‘ \ 
thor and hazardous for the reniewer to attempt | sem! 3 
any full notice of the book. Meanwhile, we will 
remark that the work, as might be expected in thi n ‘ 
production of a professor in a German univer i . 
sity, gives evidence of verv wide and careful 
reading, is full of acute observations, and is P J 
worthy of perusal by all who have made ph sph lie ? 
nology a special study. No one, however, em . I . 
appreciate it fully who is not acquainted with . “ 
the acoustic theories of Helmholtz To th . ricci 
who have not this preparatory knowle ge much HAVOUN 
of the work would be unintelligible. tapest M . 
\]™ t } } ‘ 
—At first sight, the Council of Trent does no sim i 
seem to have much to do with literature and th N 
fine arts among Catholic people. Prof. ¢ H tot 
job, however, has written an essay of more t! s Nort \ 
four hundred pages to show what its inilu ,™ i 
was, and the Rerue Critique allows that 
has not connected the restoration of decency in | 50h’ 
literature and art, the reaction against the pagan 
spirit of the Renaissance, and the glories of la . 
age of Louis XIV. very directly with the Coun s i 
cil, he has at least shown that tke decrees of the s . t O 
Council and the Ctristianization of literatur . 
arose from the same cause—that they were dif t : ' hips, and ‘ 
ferent manifestations of the counter-reformation Mires ' Mol phe tay 
in the Catholic Church : in other words (though t hes W \ teal ex 
this the Rerue does not say), that they were t anat I nt ns of ft 
result, and the not very distant result, of tl va S the arclutect fthe | ined of 
Protestant Reformatior Professor Dejob woul t tot the s nd Oo f the priestly 
not be content with this. He would trace 1 1 i I tisath ul 
more to the direct influence of the Counc! or te i nals ‘ ! rth rly 
the action of the « f Rom popes and nturics il i 1} Steen 
cardinals, who ar sidered at ones struy 1 sion that Bishop Odo. of Ba 
the inspiring spirit and the executive officers of yeux, it apes be mad i 
} } te. , y t t a THs hort) \ | himself 
ssor Th took part ures Wel i by Norma 
n upon | nd t vers of Norman women 
gard tot ? S i tapestry was made to 
es. he x te \ t} ew cathedral which wa 
lo and then x } te, and th reat interest now at 
Bollandists | ts t is the fact that it is a pictorial rep 
he clor { tation of the (que of England by a con 
carrying out the movement begun by Gregory » Chal reality one of the old 
XIII. and Sixtus V. "| est historical deseriptions of the middl to be 
found Ami viibt es which already y 58 
—Pas-al Duprat, the French politician and | photograp) COPNES  « the | Ux tapestry 
journalist. died on the 17th of last month ia mid would do well to secure a copy of this I'ttle 
ocean, while on his return voyage from Chili, | volume; others would do well to get both, 


where he represented the French Republic as | The book could easily be translated and used as a 


Minister Plenipotentiary from the close of 1882. 


hand-book for visitors. 
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THE YORK MYSTERIES. 

The Plays Performed by the Crafts or Mysteries 
of York on the Day of Corpus Christi, in the 
14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. Edited, with 
Introduction and Glossary, by Luey Toulmin 
Smith. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1885. 

Tue scanty literature which embraces the begin- 

nings of the English drama has received in this 

The 

existence of the work has been known for more 

than a hundred years ; 
little has been known of it beyond its existence. 

Through the zeal of the editor and the kindness 

of the Earl of Ashburnham, the present owner of 

the manuscript, it has at last been made accessi- 
ble to all students of the origin of the English 

We have now in our tongue four rea- 


volume a singularly important accession. 


but, as a matter of fact, 


drama, 
sonably complete series of mystery plays, the 
Coventry, the Towneley, the Chester, and this 
just printed, which is, on the whole, the full 
est, and in some pvints the most interesting, of 
them all. 

In one important particular it has been a posi- 
tive advantage to have this collection remain in 
A far more ex- 
acting standard of editorial duty now exists than 
The 
manner in which the duty has been discharged in 


manuscript tiil the present time. 
when the previous series were published. 


this instance is perhaps as conspicuous a proof as 
could be given of the higher ideal which is aimed 
at in these later days. Here is a work which has 
to make no apology for shortcomings that could 
have been avoided by a little care ; a work, too, 
which neither needs nor asks for lenient criticism 
bn the ground that it has been edited by a wo- 
The and conscientious 
is shown throughout. The introduc- 
tion, consisting of nearly seventy pages, gives 
full information upon all points connected with 
this particular collection. 
over, is far better than chose found in the other 
series of mystery plays. 
left unexplained, a few with the explanation of 
which we are not altogether satisfied ; there are 


man, most thorough 


treatmert 


The glossary, more- 


There are a few words 


also one or two statements in the introduction 
from which we should feel inclined to dissent , 
but itis a tribute which the censorious critic is 
glad to pay, that the ed torial work comes fully 
up to the highest requirement that can fairly be 
demanded. 

In regard to the collection itself, the following 
facts may be stated. It naturally has a general 
Five of its 
plays, indeed, are essentially identical with plays 


resemblance to the other collections. 


in the Towneley series, showing that they must 
have come from a common original, or that one 
the other, The lan- 
The date of 
composition is ascribed by the editor to the for. 
mer half of the fourteenth century. In the ver 
sification there is great variety. Along with the 
rhyme there is frequent resort to alliteration, a 
fondness for which lingered long, especially in 
the hearts of the men of the North, and has, in 
fact, affected English poetry through all periods 
of its existence. 
eight pageants or plays, beginning, as usual, with 
the Creation, and ending with the Judgment-day. 
As usual, also, the main portion of the whole is 
taken up with incidents in the life of Christ, and 
these are founded mainly upon the New Testa- 


must have borrowed from 
guage is in the Northern dialect. 


The collection embraces forty- 


ment, with some little help from the apocryphal 
( Spt ls 

W hen this collection in 
comparison with the others, we are disposed to 
rank it in certain respects above them all. In 
purely literary quality, at any rate, the York 
Mysteries must be put at the head of the four 


series, 


we come to consider 


This is not, to be sure, giving it much 
Still, it is probably more praise than 
would ordinarily be accorded by those who are 


praise, 
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prevented by the combined raggedness and rug- 
gedness of versification, generally found in the 
mystery plays, from giving due heed to the 
poetic possibilities contained in single passages. 
Occasional lines, for instance, make their ap- 
pearance in this collection, of which no writer 
need feel ashamed. Particularly worthy of re- 
mark is the song sung by the chorus of citizens 
in the twenty-fifth pageant, which represent® 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. With a little 
more mastery of form, with a little more even- 
ness of expression, this might fairly be consider- 
ed a lyric decidedly above the average of those 
composed in later days. 

The collection, free from the 
grossness and coarseness which abound in the 
Chester and the Towneley series. In this respect 
it resembles the Coventry plays. But the Co- 
ventry collection gains in decorum at the ex- 
pense of interest. it suffers from its respecta- 
bility, as there is too little dramatic power dis- 
played to make up for the lack of the stimulant 
of unadulterated indecency which is furnished 
sometimes lavishly in the two collections to 
which we have referred. In the York Myste- 
ries there is movement and action sufficient to 
compensate for the loss of what must have been» 
to many of the audience, a most attractive fea- 
ture of the dialogue. And even to us it is some- 
thing of a loss. The occasional coarseness of 
these collections does give us a picture, such as it 
would be hard to find elsewhere, of the manners 
of the age. In the Towneley series—a serics 
which needs more study and better editing than 
it has yet received—the vulgarity is sometimes 
so irredeemably vulgar as to break the shock of 
the blasphemy by which it is accompanied. 

The York Mysteries show ako a higher grade 
of cultivation in the unknown writer or writers. 
The characters talk throughout more in accord- 
ance with what is due to their position. The 
contrast between the opening pageants in this 
and in the Chester Mysteries will show what we 
mean. In the latter the fall of Lucifer exhibits 
far less skill comparatively. It is not simply 
that Lucifer appears at first as professing hum- 
That might 
be justified on the ground that it was desirable to 
make the character as disagreeable as pcssible. 
But the Lord himself is treated no better. He is 
made unnecessarily and irritatingly aggravating 
in telling the angels not to touch his throne, as if 
he were in a great state of anxicty as to the occu- 
pation of that seat while he was absent. He 
threatens them with the destruction of their 
beauty, with the forfeiture of their heavenly 
home. It is obvious that such a representation 
of the character of the Creator must have de- 
feated the design of the author, and have led the 
hearer, as it does the reader, to feel that Lucifer 
had at least a colorable pretext for stirring up a 
revolt. From such gross betrayais of the re- 
quirements of even the rudest art the York 
Mysteries are comparatively free. It is not 
meant by this that the characters do not talk in 
the conventional style in which they are repre- 
sented in these collections. Here as elsewhere 
Cain swears, Herod rants, and Pilate boasts. 
Nor is this work unmarked by the low tone with 
which matters of religion were constantly 
treated in these plays, and the almost grovelling 
ideas connected with the interpretation of the 
events of Scripture. Thus, in the pageant of the 
Annunciation, we are informed that the reason 
for Mary’s being wedded was to mislead the 
fiend as to the fact of the incarnation of the God- 
head. Ina similar way, Satan is represented as 
being entirely opposed to the crucifixion, because 
he recognizes that in that case he will be shorn 
of the realms of which he is now in possession. 
In this new light of a defender of the faith, there- 
fore, he appears to Pilate’s wife, He it is that in 


moreover, is 


bleness in the most abject manner. 





a dream puts it into her head to beg her husband 
not to condemn the “ gentleman Jesus,” as he is 
called. Nothing truly cf a purely theological 
cast is more conspicuous in these collections than 
the idea prevalent in mediaeval, and not alto- 
gether unknown to modern religious literature, 
that a sharp and steady fight is going on between 
the Lord and the Devil, and that it takes all the 
skilland power of the former to counteract the 
craft and activity of the latter. 

To the student of the later drama, however, 
the most interesting feature connected with all 
these plays is the intense realism pervading 
them. In the other collections it is usually 
rather amusing than agitating. It is, in fact, 
sometimes so coarse as to deserve the epithet of 
stomach-stirring instead of spirit-stirring. Some- 
times the realism, indeed, was carried to an ex- 
traordinary extreme. In the Chester plays, for 
instance, not only was the creation of Eve repre- 
sented by the taking out of Adam’s rib while he 
was in deep sleep, but the stage direction further 
informs us that ‘‘ Adam and Eve shall stand 
naked and shall not be ashamed.” This last 
might have been true in the case of ihe actors, 
but must surely have represented unfairly the 
feelings of some of the audience. But in the 
York plays the realism is more of a strictly 
tragic character. 
simply terrible. 


In the crucifixion scene it is 
The nails are represented in the 


act of being driven into the hands and feet. 
More than that, as the sinews have beeome 


shrunken, the extremities are stretched out by 
cords fastened to them till they fit properly the 
holes that are bored is such 
harrowing details as these that enable the reader 
to appreciate how much of the horribie the 
Elizabethan theatre had sloughed off, instead of 
originating, as has been a too common impres 


in the cross. It 


sion. Many move points of a similar nature are 
suggested by the perusal of this work, which, 
both for the matter contained in it, and for the 
way in which that matter has been edited, we 
ean cordially commend to all students of our 
early literature, and in particular to all students 
of our early dramge 


THE NORTHEAST FRONTIER OF INDIA. 
A Fly on the Wheel, or How T He ipe ad to Govern 
India. By Lieutenant-Colonel T. H. 
London: Allen & Co. 


Lewin, 
1885. 

THE portion of the Himalaya Range which con- 
stitutes the northwest frontier of India is tolera- 
bly well known. The 
have waged in Afghanistan, and the advance of 
the Russians across the Asia, 
have led to a vast accumulation of facts about the 
people in this part of the world and the natural fea- 
tures of the countrv. On their northeast frontier 
the English rulers of India have been under no such 
impulsion to explore all but inaecessible moun- 
tain ranges and enter into relations with savage 
hill tribes. This part of Asia remains, in conse- 
quence, very largely an unknown land to this 
day. 


wars which the Enclish 


steppes of Central 


Successive ranges of mountains tower up, 
one bebind another, ever increasing in altitude, 
and clothed with primeval forests. In these 
woods tigers, elephants, and other wild animals 
abound, and so dense is the forest growth that a 
traveller would not unfrequently be 
obliged to clear a path for himself through the 
bamboo jungle. Hidden behind this impenetra- 
bie screen dwell a number of hill tribes in a con- 
dition of savage independence, and often but 
little elevated above the animals around them. 
In the lower ranges which abut upon the valley 
of the Irawaddy a species of debased Buddhism 
has spread among the bill men, but that soon dis- 
appears and is replaced by the most primitive 
forms of Nature-worship. With these remoter 
tribes the English in India have no relations, ex- 


single 
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cept when plundering parties descend into the 
plain country to pillage the villages and devas- 
tate the tea-gardens in British territory. 
‘* Tribes,” says an Official report upon the subject, 
“over whom we can exercise no control,come surg- 
ing up against our outposts from the unknown 
mountains of Burinah and from valleys yet un- 
surveyed. Of the causes that press them forward 
we know nothing. A raid 
by savages of a strange fashion of hair tells us,a 
tribal change has taken place across our frontier, 
and we have nothing for it but to strengthen our 
outposts, increase our patrols, and watch to see 
what the years may bring forth.” 

One result of this constant movement from be- 
hind has been that the tribes dwelling upon the 
sub-Himalayan ranges have been compelled to 
emerge from their forest screen, and settle upon 
lands definitely within British boundaries. Here 
they have been compelled to lay aside their pre 
datory habits and betake themselves to the culti 
vation of the land. But the attempt has not 
been made to introduce among them the compli- 
cated machinery of administration which exists 
in the more civilized parts of India ; or, to speak 
more correctly, where such an attempt has been 


New names crop up. 


made, its disastrous consequences have caused it 
to be abandoned. The British Government inter- 
feres as little as possible in the internal affairs of 
each tribe. These are left to the chiefs of each ; 
but over the different *‘ hill tracts” (as they are 
called) an English officer is appointed to act as 
superintendent. He acts as the mediator between 
the tribal chiefs and the English Government, 
and it is also his duty to see that the chiefs do not 
abuse their authority. Among the most impor 
tant of these hill tracts, all of which are under 
the authority of the Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal, are those of Chittagong, and over these the 
author of the book before us was nominated Su 
perintendent in the year 1866. *A Fly on the 
Wheel’ is mainly devoted to telling the story of 
what he saw and did in this capacity. 

Never has a more felicitous selection been made 
than that which sent Colonel Lewin to this par- 
ticular appointment. In general, Englishmen in 
India are moved by no curiosity to understand 
aught of the strange peoples among whom their 
jot is cast. Not so, however, in the case of Colo 
nel Lewin. From the beginning of his Indian 
career it was his delight to go among the natives 
of India, as much a native as it was possible for 
an Englishman to become. He was a Police Su 
perintendent, and when visiting his out-stations 
cr making inquisition into crimes perpetrated at 
some remote corner of his district, he never cared 
to go with the state and ostentation which is 
affected by almost every member of the ruling 
race in India. He would set off to walk there. 
Attired as a native, and attended only by two or 
three attendants, he liked to pass through the 
country, content with such fare as the villages on 
his road could supply, and the hospitality which 
the villagers were ready to offer. In the evening, 
when the day’s work was done, he was always 
ready to join the throng of village gossips which 
collected under the great peepul tree to talk 
about their crops and tell stories of the ** good 
old times.” 
their natural fruits a familiarity with the dia- 
lects of the country, and an understanding of the 
common people, such as are not probably possess- 
ed by a dozen other Englishmen in India. The 
tastes, however, were strengthened by what they 
fed on. In the course of time Colonel Lewin 
was nominated to the charge of the police in the 
district of Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, and 
there, to one of his roving and adventurous dis- 
position, the hills which rise beyond the British 
frontier had an irresistible fascination. He 
could not rest until he had penetrated the recesses 
of the great forests which covered their sides, 


Tastes such as these produced as 


and made acquaintance with the unknown peo 
ples who dwelt in the midst of them 

An unsuccessful attempt to reach the country 
of the Shendus, which nearly cost him his life, 
but, at the same time, brought him to the notice 
of the Bengal Government, led to his appoint 
ment as Superintendent of the hill tracts. In this 
character he obtained so deep and lasting an in 
fluence over the rude hill-men, that the worshiy 
of Thangliena—this is their corruption «f Tom 
Lewin—prevails among them to this day. Tae 
following extract gives a vivid impression of 
the wildness of the region where, in a sense, hy 


reigned as king 


‘As I poled up the Myani, my dug out cano 
was brought to a standstill in a somewhat novel 
and unexpected fashion. A wild elephant (a big 
tusker) was taking a bath, and filled up the who! 
of the small stream with his huge body Now, 
the water was too shallow for us to effect ar 
treat with any speed, so that, had we insulted 
him in any way, he could easily have caught and 
punished us. 1 had with me, moreover, only a 
light double gun, which was of doubtful efficacy 
against such a mountain of flesh. There was no 
thing for it, therefore, but to wait patiently ur 
til his Majesty had concluded his ablutions, when 
he solemnly stalked up the bank into the forest, 
and we were able to pursue our journey 

* The same day I witnessed another equally cu 
rious and unusual spectacle. The banks of the 
stream rose on either hand high and steep, the 
margin, however, atYording a pleasant, passa 
path. Thad tout of the beat to stretch my 
legs, and, more from idle cumosity than any 
other reason, I climbed the steep slope on the 
right, to see what sort of country lay on the 
othe” side of it. As iny head topped the bank, 
1 found myself looking into a small grassy, basin 
like clearing, on the opposite slope of waich, fa 
ing me inthe sun, lav a most beautiful tigress, 
with two small cubs tugging lustily at her teats 
It was a fascinating sight, and fortunately, as 
the sun shone right into her eves, IL was able to 
observe it at my leisure. Presentiv the two lit 
tle ones left off sucking, and began to play in the 
most graceful and fantastic manne: possible, un 
til the sound of my boatmen singing, as they 
poled the boat up stream, put an end to my et 
joyment, and I retired as quietly as [ had come, 
lest madame might resent the invasion on het 
fomestic privacy.” 


ble 





Here is another extract, which shows the chara 
ter of the people who dwell in these wild and 
cluded mountains 


meine t} 


‘*T had much at heart a plan for mducing 
principal Sylu and Howlong chiefs to accompany 
me to Calcutta, there to pay their homage to the 
great ones of Government and to see the gdories 
of the metropolis. . It was, however, n 
easy task. . One day the chief Saipoiva, 
a leader and influential man among the Southern 
Howlongs, came to see me with a numerous tol 
lowing, and to him I forthwith propounded my 
scheme in glowing colors: he would receive pre 
sents from the Governor-General: he would see 
such wonders as none of his ancestors had ever 


‘ 
r 





seen or ever dreamed of, . All this and 
much more I pressed upon the chief, who was 
evidently much tempted by the proposal 
followers, bowever, did not at all relish tl 

and a wily old Kerban ¢.,man of t 

put forward the Views of the oppositi mn fog 
cal form, as follows: ‘It is true, and we believe 


wn vou for 





t 
‘ 
all vou say, Thangliena: we have kn 


a long time, and your tongue is str ht Your 
words are Very good words, but it is wise to look 
at both sides of a matter Is it not A murmu 
of assent m all, in which I joined. * You sav.’ 


continued 
Calcutta, 
than you 





Karbari, ‘that the Big Chiet in 
Gubnor-Gendel, is more powerful 
Is that the case /" Vea’ 11 





sanlion? 
repaid 





* hie is very great; certainly more powerful than I 
am.” * Weill, then,” rejoined the Karhari, *suy 
pose he orders Saipoiva to be speared /* Sensa 
tion. It is needless to sav that Saipoiva did not 
zo to Calcutta.” ‘ 

At last, however, by dint of much persuasion, 


Colonel Lewin prevailed upon seven chiefs, with 
a select following—the party numbering twenty 
seven in all—to brave the chance of being speared 
by the arder of the ** Gubnor-Gendel.” and ac- 
utta Atrived there, they 


consented to pay a visit to th 





company him to Ca 
Lieutenant-Gov 


ernor of Bengal, but no pers 


uasion would induce 


them to appear in the presence of the “ Gubnor 


Gende! Mm risk of being speansd by tl fer 
of this mvst ous and omnipotent chief 
all other considerations, On e occasion, tw 
their number lost their wav in the streets of Ca 
cutta, and their 1 ned abset Wwrs I 
prete 1t tl rest tt marty «as ‘ 
spearing prepensit cl 1 North \ 
profound depress seized wn tl t! 
two belated chiefs returned t ! i i 
ler the seort { a ys t i l t 
stexcts, tl chiefs a 1 tine i vet ‘ 
1 reso] impassivaty of ! i) and 
once only Colonel Lew ‘ were f 
roused to enthusi and that was w lf 
them at eorl av ther s y 
tive engine, which w placed at \ ~ 
the purpose by tl trattic manager } 
India Railway This tatrly fright ni tt 
nity eut of them, and, when safely arrives 
the earth again, they s Kk t howds 
ing that the power and wisd s sa 
iultoxether wonde 
A Fi ithe W t 
mi to tl vhy ’ 1 ‘ ! l » 
full of adventur i en , t 
t ns life und ma ors l tit } ~ 
Aa more ser s int ta “" 
eate and I i th " , 
pr bile “ ! s to be work t \ 
lish in India, ¢ el lew 
mored of t I rows ‘ 
that 1 wy rm to. t . 
vi iti t 
ww i PMO t 
idvilic picture ft \ ‘ 
whi exist ar t Ss ud How 
the Sushais ‘ sf 
lectivel 1 ¢ - . plea ' 
pract ‘ < \ nt 
But, howeve " : iV t 
harian " tx 
tt Puariish { ssity : liv y™ 
trate tl sts \ iwell tke Su i 
pany wit t ar t Wild elephar ana 
it ism prot that thes Tribes 
t AcCcOn xla themes t he “ nd 
tions lit \ vd \ Mapper, as al ‘ 
nal races hat ! . mV other ! 
Sara} { i The First Ami 
W Advocates Abolition and W 
s Rights. Rv Catl H. Birne I 
ts Lee & She j s 
Wer detract nothing from a just estimation of the 


Grimke sisters when we challenge the claim mace 
biographer on the title-page * 
They were not the first American women ads 


‘ates Of abolition, except in the qualified sense of 


pubhe lecturers addressing mixed audiences—a 
worthy and sufficient distinction And it wa 
their defence n the platform and in the press 
their « luct in this particular which ga 
then their sole precedence in the advocacy of 
woman's rights: for, as against the charge of 
‘pablicity ” and quitting woman’s sphere, th 


whole doctrine of sexual equality 


terests and duties had been uttered by Mrs, Chap 


In spiritual i 


man in her official *‘ Report of the Boston Female 
Anti Slavery Society in 1855. Nevertheless, 
Angelina Grimke’s eleventh open letter to Cathe 
rine Beecher, and Sarah Grimkés letters to Mary 
Parker published in the New England Spectatoy 
in IN37, are peculiarly entitled to rank as the ear 
liest literature of the woman’s-rights agitation, 
The question as it arose was purely an incident 
of the anti-slavery movement, and the shape in 
which the lectures of the Grimké sisters precipi 
tated it upon the abolition organizations was, 
whether women should be denied the right to 
vote, to speak, and to sit on committees in the 
regular meetings of societies of which both sexes 
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were members. Mrs. Birney does not make it 
clear that this was the only right contended for 
by the abolitionists as such on behalf of woman; 
yet it sufficed to alarm the clergy, and to cause a 
permanent division in the anti-slavery ranks in 
1840. Before this breach was consummated the 
Grimkés had completely withdrawn from public 
activity, and the record of the rest of their lives 
is chiefly concerned with their work as teachers 
in private schools of their own, and with their in- 
exhaustible self-sacrifice and noble charities, in- 
cluding the adoption of their nephews—the na- 
tural sons of their deceased brother Henry by a 
slave mother—whom the war had freed, 

The first of the three parts into which Mrs. 
Birney’s narrative naturally falls has Charleston 
for its scene, the birthplace of the Grimkés. No- 
thing could be drearier than the exhibition from 
their diaries of the morbid spiritual condition of 
the sisters, their theological experiments, their 
self-torture, their uncomfortableness to all about 
them. This went deeper and lasted longer with Sa- 
rah than with Angelina, but paralyzed in both the 
most admirable inte'!lectual and moral faculties. 
Concern for their own souls occupied far more of 
their thoughts than did the wrongs of the slaves, 
to which they were by no means insensible. Had 
Sarah never gone North and fallen in with the 
Quakers, the sisters would have lived and died 
in the stifling atmosphere of a slave-cursed so- 
ciety. The new atmosphere was none too brac- 
ing, and in fact the sisters had to fall out with 
the Quakers in order to be free to obey the voice 
which called them to the public service of hu- 
manity. Their emancipation was immediately 
brought about by the editor of the Liberator. 

This fact it has not pleased Mrs. Birney to 
make prominent. Her first mention of Mr. Gar- 
rison is compulsory, since his publication of a 
thrilling letter addressed to him privately by 
Angelina determined the career of the sisters, 
and worked a revolution in their views of duty 
to God and man. If there was one document 
which ought to have been given in full in these 
pages, it was this letter, in which the whole na- 
ture of the writer is discernible, and which she 
never surpassed in elevation of tone or felicity 
of expression. Mrs. Birney, who curiously mis- 
states the occasion of it, has not even saved the 
best passages, and one which she purposely omits 
in the middle of a paragraph shows that Ange- 
lina had for some time been a reader of the Libe- 
rator and become a convert to its doctrines— 
‘‘our principles,” as she calls them. This is a 
minor sample of an animus towards Mr. Garri- 
son which has generally to be read between the 
lines. Thus it is at him that the elaborate praise 
(with significant anonymous antitheses) of the 
New York managers of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society on pp. 155, 156, is aimed ; but, sin- 
gular to relate, nearly all chose whom Mrs. Birney 
mentions, violently opposed Mr. Garrison for bis 
maintenance of the right of woman to speak in 
public, as claimed and exemplified by the Grim- 
kés, This leaves Mrs. Birney (who is a strong 
woman’s-rights advocate) in a ludicrous dilem 
ma, but she does not seem to be aware of it. 

To the same gratuitous antipathy is attributa- 
ble the too scanty information about the views 
of the sisters on peace, and especially on *‘ Per- 
fectionism.” The acknowledged omissions in seve- 
ral of the letters force us to suspect suppressions 
elsewhere. Mrs. Birney is very severe on the 
‘*no-government” views imputed to Mr. Garri- 
son, but quotes with approval the higher-law 
doctrine professed by Theodore D. Weld when 
he married Angelina (no clergyman or mayis- 
trate being present, and Mr. Garrison reading 
the certificate). ‘* He alluded,” wrote Sarah, ‘to 
the unrighteous power vested in a husband by the 
laws of the United States over the person and 
property of his wife, and he abjured all author- 
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ity, all government, save the influence which 
love would give to them over each other as mo- 
ral and immortal beings.” ‘‘ [It was fortunate 
for the anti-slavery cause,” we are told (p. 219), 
that the sisters ‘‘ were warned in time by their 
New York friends af the fatally dangerous cha- 
racter of the heresies they were inclined to ac- 
cept "—read, ‘‘ had accepted ” (vide pp. 212, 218). 
The sequel hardly justifies this exultation, seeing 
that the Grimkés shortly afterward withdrew 4 
from the cause (though not forsaking their abo- 
lition sentiments), while the non-resistants, ‘‘ Per- 
fectionists,” and anti-government men held on to 
the end. With the Grimkés, virtually retired the 
majority of the New York anti-slavery managers 
whose praise by Mrs. Birney was noticed above. 

Faults of carelessness and of want of knowledge 
must be added to that of bias, in our criticism ; 
but were they all greater than they are, the book 
could still be highly recommended. It is a sub- 
stantial and entertaining contribution to the his- 
tory of American institutions and character, and 
deserves to be read by all thoughtful persons. 
To women and to clergymen, above all, it seems 
to us to address itself, in virtue of the lessons 
which it conveys. Neither class is conscious of 
what it owes to the unflinching integrity of ‘‘ Ca- 
rolina’s high-souled daughters.” 


The Influence of the Apostle Paul on the De 
velopment of Christianity. By Otto Pfleiderer, 
D. D., Professor of Theology in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by J. Frederick Smith. 
{The Hibbert Lectures, 1885.] 1 vol. 12mo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1585. 

THE Hibbert Lectures possess a special signifi- 

cance in illustrating the transition state of re- 

ligious opinion in our day. Organized by a foun- 
dation for the advancement of religion, under 
the patronage of men like Dean Stanley, its first 
lecturer, Max Miiller, himself a professor in or- 
thodox Oxford, alluded to belief in Revelation as 
possessing interest merely as a survival of 
medieval superstition. A subsequent lecturer, 

M. Renan, argued with silvery eloquence that 

Simon Magus was none other than St. Paul. 

Now we have Dr. Pfleiderer, one of the most dis- 

tinguished theologians of Germany, and professor 

of theology in the University of Berlin, who 
coolly regards the Christian religion as a matter 
of human invention, taking, by happy accident, 

a form that enabled it to become permanent. 
The lecturer’s account of the struggles and an- 

tagonisms out of which Catholic Christianity was 

evolved is exceedingly ingenious and acute, man- 
ifesting a profound study of the texts and famili- 
arity with all the scanty sources remaining to us 
of those early times. Yet its chief interest ap- 
pears to us tolie in the psychologicai problem un- 
consciously suggested by the author. His tone is 
reverent, and he evidently feels himself to be 
thoroughly orthodox, and yet no * infidel” could 
more coolly, as a matter of course, eliminate all 
the divine element from Christianity. He quotes 

Eduard von Hartmann’s definition of Paul as 

‘the inventor of Heathen Christianity,” but for 

whom Jewish Christianity ‘‘ would simply have 

figured among the curiosities of history ” (p. 5), 

apparently without recognizing how closely his 

own line of argument assimilates itself to that of 
the philosopher. It is true that the spirit in 
whicb Pfleiderer and Hartmann regard the results 
accomplished by Paul is essentially different, but 
their conceptions as to the nature of his work and 
the material employed in it by him are radically 
identica!. In fact, the lecturer does not hesitate 
to argue that without the dogmas of Paul we 
cannot reasonably believe that *‘‘ Christianity 
could have become the religion of the world and 
an established ecclesiastical institution, or would 
have survived the commotions of time” (p. 11). 





Nor was this because Paul merely developed 
the teachings of Christ. His work was original 
and creative. If the Christian religion comes 
from Jesus, Christian theology dates from Paul 
(p. 10), whose explanation of the transitory cha- 
racter of the Mosaic Law is ‘‘a boldness of para- 
dox such as is possible only to a religious genius’ 
(p. 73). It was due to external circumstances and 
not to overruling Providence that his work be- 
came permanent. Thus when Peter agreed that 
circumcision should not be required of Gentile 
converts, ‘‘ this act of noble, self-denying magna- 
nimity saved the future of Christianity at a cri- 
tical moment” (p. 88). So the ‘‘ shortsightedness ”’ 
of the Council of Jerusalem in not fereseeing the 
results of its concessions to Paul was *‘so far for- 
tunate, as without it the acknowledgment of 
Heathen Christianity, with its freedom from the 
Law, could hardly have ever been brought 
about” (p. 94). 

Interesting as is Dr. Pfleiderer’s book, we fear 
that he has rather thrown an apple of discord 
than furnished, as he hopes, an eirenicon which 
shall prove “an excellent help towards the settle- 
ment of our religious troubles” (p. 5). 





A Diary of Two Parliaments, By Henry W. 
Lucy. The Disraeli Parliament—1874-1880. 
Second edition. Cassell & Co, 1885. 

THE old adage that no man is a hero to his valet 

may be applied to Parliament as seen from the 

reporters’ gallery. That august body, conse- 
crated by the unbroken traditions of at least four 
centuries—and we suspect that few Americans, 
who have given any considerable attention to 

English history and politics, experience any 

deeper sensation in their travels than when they 

enter its precincts—is yet made up of individuals 
as marked, not merely in their public but their 
private characters, as any actors in a theatre. 

Any one who has passed a session in following 

the proceedings of the Senate of the United 

States (for the House is too much of a babel to 

give any place to individuality) will appreciate 

how thoroughly one gets to know the character 
and peculiarities of each Senator, even though 
he may never have exchanged a word with him. 

Accordingly, this extremely entertaining book is 

not a narrative of political events, though a 

knowledge of them sharpens the point of the 

allusions. It 1s more a series of pictures of cha 
racter and forms of proceeding, many of them 
written originally for the Daily News, and there- 
fore under the immediate impression of the scenes 
described. They are the work of a keen observer 
of human nature, with decided likes and dislikes, 
and are written with an especial eye to the lu- 
dicrous side. When the individuals thus paint- 
ed are Disraeli and Gladstone, Lord Randolph 

Churchill and Sir Charles Dilke, the Marquis of 

Hartington, Mr. Forster, and Sir Wilfrid Law- 

son, with a long list of similar names, the matter 

offers a double interest. Our readers may not 
have a personal knowledge »9f Major O’Gorman, 
but, atter perusing this volume, they will not 
only be well acquainted with him, but have 
found him a source of amusement almost equal 
to Mr. Pickwick himself. The best way to give 
an idea of the book would be to quote some sam- 
ples at once of the fun and the vigor of descrip- 
tion ; but, on turning it over, we are at a loss to 
select among the scenes which succeed each other 
with kaleidoscupic rapidity. We may refer, how- 
ever, to the entrance of Sir Hardinge Gifford into 

Parliament on page 190, and the description of 

Mr. Gladstone on page 450. The historical value 

of such photographs, as it were, of men and 

events is also very great. What would one not 
give to have similar records of Lord North’s 

Parliament, or of the times of Pitt and Fox and 

Burke. 
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The title speaks of two Parliaments, but this tive. He will, however, find abundant evidence 
volume covers only that—the last but one—in of the patient care and industry of the compiler, 
which the Conservatives held office. We sin- 
cerely trust that Mr. Lucy will give us another 
volume, with the account of Mr. Gladstone’s Ad- 
ministration, which would certainly be not less 
rich in material. 


and he will light upon a good many interesting 
bits of information. It is a pity that so good 
work should be so badly set forth. A good index 
lessens the defects, and at least the book 1s enti 
tled to a respectable place ou the collector's 
nes ; " in shelves, 
Genealogy of the De Veaux Family. Introduc- 

ing the numerous forms of spelling the name Register of the University of Oxford. Vol. I 
by various branches and generations in the 1449-63, 1505-71. Edited by the Rev, C. W 
past eleven hundred years. By Thos, F. De Boase, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Ox 
Voe. 1885. S8vo. ford. Oxford: Printed for the Oxford His 
torical Society at the Clarendon Press. 18% 


Svo, pp. 363. 


Tus book contains a great deal of information 
in regard to the descendants of Frederick de 
Veaux, who is said to have been one of a Hugue- 
not family which sought safety in Mannheim. 
At all events, the officials of that city gave him 
a passport in 1675, and he soon after came to 
New York, where Nicholas and Daniel de Veaux, 
his presumed brothers, had settled a year or two 
earlier. Frederick married Hester Tourneur and 
settled on Harlem River. His descendants have 
been numerous, and the story of the family is 
told with particularity. Owing to the utter lack 
of system in arrangement, the casual reader will 
find it impossible to form any idea of the narra- 


TuIs initial volume of the publications of the Ox 
ford Historical Society contains all the rec: rds 
remaining for the period embraced therein, It 
is emphatically a book of reference, since the 
annotations upon the most suggestive names are 
limited to a hne ortwo. But to the antiquary 
the dates will be of the highest value as an au 
“The 
next volume will combine the matriculations and 


thoritative statement, easily accessible, 


degrees together, and be especially valuable for 
the literary history of the Elizabethan and early 
Stuart age.” Such is the attractive promise of 
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Publications and will send it to any ene who 
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— = , of School Reading Books by Wm. Swinton 
FOR OCTOBER, 
NOW READY, CONTAINS: 
ON A TEXAS SHEEP RANCH. By E. C. Reynolds. 
THE LADY LAWYER’S FIRST CLIENT. Two Parts. 
I. By Thomas Wharton. 
IN A SALT MINE. By Margery Deane. 
ANTHONY CALVERT BROWN. By P. Deming 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SHORT STORY By 
Brander Matthews 
GENERAL GRANT AT FRANKFORT. By Alfred E only provides a manual for advanced classes in keep 
Lee. ing with the high character of the general series, but 
TURTLING ON THE OUTER REEF. By C. F. Holder. 
ROUGHING ITIN PALESTINE. By Charles Wood 


applies, referring to thts advertisement. 


Designed for the Upper Grades of Grammat 
Schools, and for High Sehools, Acade 
mies, and Seminaries 


CONTAINING representative selections from the writ 
tngs of ten British and ten American authors, chr 
logically arranged, with critical sketches of the Life 
and Works of each, with annotations 


By its method and scope, the Classic English Reader 1 


also forms, with its biographical and critical notes 
sterling text-book of English literature 


THE EYE OF ANEEDLE. AStory. By Sophie Swett. Cio. Stine. 608 pages 
THE SECOND RANK. A Zoivlogical Study. By Felix Sent, post paid, for eraminatior tha 
lL. Oswald. Tuction eceipt of $ 
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For sale by all newsdealers. 25 cents per copy, $5 per 
annum. 


ind 755 Broadway, New York 


Sauveurs Educational 
Works. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, teachers by the author, on receipt of balf the retail 
PUBLISHERS, price 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. Schools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new vol 
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Four years’ courses are given in I, Civil Engi- Address DRL. SAUVEUI 
neering; II, Chemistry: LI, Natural History GERMANTOWN, Pa 
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sics. The degrees given are Civil Engineer and 
Bachelor of Science. Graduates of colleges can 
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the editor, and the present work is a sufficient 
earnest of the result. The present volume must 
have required an immense amount of labor ot 
the part of the editor, and its appearance carr 
with it the assurance that implicit contidencs 

be placed upon its accuracy. The Society has 
begun well, and there can be no d 


will earn for itself an honorable position 
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Macmillan & Co. 


NEW BOOKS: 
THE LIGHT OF ASIA ANDTHE 


Light of the World: a Comparison of the 
Legend, the Doctrine, and the Ethics of the 


Buddha, with the Story, the Doctrine, and 
the Ethics of Christ. By S. H. Kellogg, 
D.D., 


Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 12mo, $2. 


MALTHUS 
3y James Bonar, 
ford. Svo, $4. 

“Mr. Bonar has performed a useful service to students 
of political economy tn presenting them with this careful 
account of the life and teaching of Malthus. .. . He 
writes with a thorough knowledge of the e conomist he is 


expounding. His book will be read with interest.”’— St. 
James’a Gazette. 


FRANCIS BACON: 
His Life and Works. 
D.D. 8vo, #4. 

“Dr. Abbott has not merely studied deeply all Bacon’s 

—_ writings, but has also shown great keenness of 


nsight into the character that is revealed in them.” 
Prof. S. R. Gardiner, in the 


LIFE OF ROBERT FAIRFAX 
of Steeton, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, 
Member for York. A. D. 1666-1725. 
ments R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S., 
‘The Life of the Great Lord Fairfax.’ 
S4. 

OVERPRESSUREIN HIGH 
Schools in Denmark. By Dr. Hertel. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by C. G. Sorensen. 


With Introduction by J. Crichton-Browne, 
M.D. 12mo, #1. 


AND HIS 


M.A., Balliol College, Ox- 


an Account of 
By Edwin A. Abbott, 


Academy. 


and 
By Cle- 
author of 
Svo, 


Oxford University Press Publications : 

STUDIA BIBLICA: Essays in Bibli- 
cal Archeology and Criticism, and Kindred 
Subjects. By Members of the University of 
Oxford. Svo, $2.75. 

THE MATHEMATICAL THEO- 
ry of Electricity By H. W. 
Watson, D.Sc., K. Burbury, 
M.A. Vol. L. (Clarendon 
Press Series.) 


and Magnetism. 
F.R.S., and 8. 
Electrostatics. 


Svo, $2.75. 





EDUCATIONAL 
A New 


WORKS. 

Algebra for Schools. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR 
Schools. By H. 8. Hall, B.A., and 8S. R. 


Knight, B.A. 16mo, 90 cents; 
$1.10, 


with answers, 


“ This latest algebra is one, however, that has so many 
points of excellence, as compared with its predecessors, 
that no apology is ‘needed for its issue. The following 
features are easily recognized: The practical side of the 
subject, and its most interesting applications, such as 
easy equations, are introduced earlier than usual; and 
very complex expressions are postponed until the opera 
tions of algebra have been explained by means of simple 
expressions. The plan always adopted by every good 
teacher, of frequently recapitulating and making addi 
tions at every recapitulation, is well carried out here.” 
The Schooimaster. 





A New 
MILLAWN’S Lat 2 a ie 
Course. First Year. By A. M. Cook, M.A., 
Assist. Master at St. Paul’s School. 16mo, 
65 cents. 


Course. 


MAC 


* There are some excellent features in this work. The 
exercises are numerous; the same words crop up from 
time to time, and in different relations throughout the 
exercises; and easy and interesting narratives are intro- 
duced at a much earlier stage than usual. We have been 
ureatly pleased with the whole preparation and arrange- 
ment of the work. . t is the very book to put in 
the handsof young inne rs in Latin; and even they 
will find hin By by no means dull, but even inte- 
resting work.”’.-The Schoolmaster. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


Professor in the Western Theological 


WORK. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





Life and Reminiscences of 


GUSTAVE DORE. 


By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 1 Vol, 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top (in box). Price, $7.50 


This vclume has been compiled from material 
supplied by his family and friends and from per- 
sonal recollections. and contains several hundred 
illustrations, many of which have never before 


The Dutch School of 


-rainting. 


By Henry Havarp. Translated by G. POWELL, 
and Edited by Joun C. L. SPARKES, Princi- 
val of the South Kensington Art School. 
Vith over one hundred illustrations and in- 
dex. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top. Price, 
$2.00. 


“extra 


THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 
AS IT WAS WRITTEN. 
A JEWISH MUSICIAN’S STORY. 


By Smpney Luska. 1 Vol., l6mo, extra cloth. 


Price, $1.00. 

Mr. E. C. STEDMAN says of this work: * I have 
read the proot-sheets of * As It Was Written,’ Mr. 
Luska’s romance of Jewish life in New York. Its 
intensity, picturesqueness, and exciting narration 
are insharp contrast with the works of our ana- 
a novelists, There isthe ferment of youth in 
this story, but with it afresh imagination, an in- 
stinct for language and color,and a touch of 
genvius that bodes well for your new author.” 


The Parson o Dumford. 
A STORY OF LINCOLN FOLK. 
By Gro. MANVILLE FENN. 1 VoL, 
New Style. 


Price, $1.00. 
The World's Workers. 
A series of new and original vols. by Popular 


Authors, with Portraits, in large 12mo0 vols. of 128 
pp. each, and bound in extra cioth, colored inks. 


12mo, cloth. 


Price, per vol., 50 cents. 
NOW READY 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By ERNeEst Fos- 
TER. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By E. M. Tom- 
KINSON, 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of price. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Br ndway, New York. 


Mackave s School of « Acting 


AND 
EXPRESSION IN ART. 
Practical Professional Training for the 
Stage. 

For Prospectus and full particulars apply to 
STEELE MACKAYE, 
Lyceum Theatre, New York City. 
Johus Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Statements respecting the methods and courses 
of instruction will be sent on application. The 


next term begins October 1, 1885. 











*CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 





READY SATURDAY, 19TH. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS: 


The Biglow Papers. 

By James Russell Lowell. First and Second Se- 
ries. In the Riverside Aldine Series. In two 
volumes, 16mo, $2. 

Maruya. 


By Bret Harte, author of ‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,’ * Tales of the Argonauts,’ etc. Little 
Classic style. 18mo, $1. 


Handbook of American Au- 
thors. 


By Oscar Fay Adams. New Edition, revised. 
15mo, 75 cents. 


Hlandbook of English Au- 
thors. 


By Oscar Fay Adams. New Edition, revised. 
18mo, 75 cents. 





These excellent and convenient manuals have 
been thoroughly revised and made even more 
worthy of the hearty commendation given to 
the original edition. 


Novels and P oems of Tho- 
mas Bailey Aldrich. 


New Edition, bound in uniform style. Including 
‘The Story of a Bad Boy,’ ‘ Marjorie Daw, 
and other Stories,’ ‘Prudence Palfrey, 
‘The Queen of Sheba,’ ‘The Stillwater 
Tragedy,’ and Poems. 6 vols., 12mo, $9. 


October Atlantic, 


Containing, among other Articles : 





THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. IV.—VIl. Henry 
James. 

THE FIRST ABBE GALANT. 

CHILDHOOD IN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND ART. 
If. Horace E. Scudder. 

A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. XXX.-XXXIIL. M. O. W. 


Oliphant. 
THE OGRE OF HA HA BAY. 
THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 
Holmes. 


* UPON THE TREE-TOP.” Olive Thorne Miller. 
ON HORSEBACK. IV. Charles Dudley Warner. 
35 CENTS; $4.60 A YEAR. 


Octave Thanet. 
XIX.-XXI. Oliver Wendell 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post 


paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
BOSTON. 
1 u East ith St., New York. 


& CO. 





READY IN SEPTEMBER: 

A Catalogue of RARE BOOKS, AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS, and PORTRAITS 
FOR ILLUSTRA TING. 

Sent free on application. 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


FW. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchuitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and > inanien. Catalogue of stock mailed on de- 

mand. — assortment always on hand, and new 
| from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 














